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WITH this, its twenty-eighth consecutive quarterly issue, 
The Hounp & Horn discontinues publication, unless within 
a short time unusual circumstances arise to permit a further 
operating loss. Started seven years ago by undergraduates of 
Harvard University as a college paper based on the London 
Criterion, it has come to take the place of the Dial in some 
respects, and in others has provided an American medium 
not unlike the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. It has attempted 
to provide a repository for distinguished critical and creative 
writing which, on account of its technical or experimental 
nature, could not otherwise have been paid for or published, 
and to acquaint Americans with similar international work. 

The Hounp & Horn has commanded a small but very 
steady public, which can never pay for its deficit. This 
audience could be extended only by an organization which 
has been prohibitive by present financial limitations. Con- 
tinued efforts to interest commercial publishers in the maga- 
zine, either as an advertisement, however expensive, or as a 
testing ground for young talent, has met with little enthu- 
siasm. Slight effort has been made to popularize the maga- 
zine through the contact of other journalists or through the 
organization of editorial entertainment, since that effort 


seemed useless. 
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There has been no clique or group of writers definitely 
connected as a body with the magazine, although The Hounp 
& Horn has been proud to print whatever several of its authors 
have written, and who, should the magazine continue, could al- 
ways count on the printing of what they choose to write. 
There has been little coherent editorial policy as such. In- 
creasingly, however, the magazine has, and would have oc- 
cupied itself entirely with problems, moral and technical, 
of the creative artist, dealing with political and social impli- 
cations only as they are specifically involved. 

Among the American contributors to Hounp & Horn have 
been Jere Abbott, Conrad Aiken, Newton Arvin, Irving Bab- 
bitt, Howard Baker, Alfred Barr, John Peale Bishop, R. P. 
Blackmur, Kay Boyle, Kenneth Burke, Erskine Caldwell, 
Robert Cantwell, Theodore Chanler, Malcolm Cowley, Hart 
Crane, Donald Davidson, David deJong, Martha Gruening, 
B. H. Haggin, Hazel Hawthorne, H. R. Hays, Granville 
Hicks, Henry Russell-Hitchcock, Matthew Josephson, Edna 
Kenton, R. E. Larsson, Lawrence Leighton, Janet Lewis, Louis 
Lozowick, Fred Marsh, A. Hyatt Mayor, Richard McKeon, 
Robert McAlmon, A. MacLeish, Stewart Mitchell, Marianne 
Moore, Gorham Munson, Max Nomad, H. B. Parkes, Kath- 
erine Anne Porter, Harry Alan Potamkin, Roger Sessions, 
Wallace Stevens, Clara Stillman, Allen Tate, M. R. Werner, 
Glenway Wescott, John Brooks Wheelwright, Kenneth White, 
Edmund Wilson, W. C. Williams, Yvor Winters, K. T. 
Young, and Louis Zukofsky. Among foreign contributors 
have been Charles du Bos, Mary Butts, Sergei Eisenstein, 
T. S. Eliot, Bernard Fay, Etienne Gilson, James Joyce, Sean 
O’Faolain, Ezra Pound, Stephen Spender, Rainer Maria 
Rilke, Gertrude Stein and Paul Valéry. Fiction of a very 
promising order was also contributed by Albert Guerard, Jr., 
Archilles Holt, John Kemmerer, Robert Smith, Gerald Sykes 


and Samuel Yellen. The memorial number to Henry James 
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would have been followed at yearly intervals by an Homage 
to Herman Melville (Spring 1935), and an Homage to Walt 
Whitman (Spring 1936). The unpublished original material 
and the prospective table of contents .of these issues are at 
the disposition of any interested publisher. 

An independent quarterly, since a monthly is considerably 
too frequent for the weight of material acceptable to Hounp 
& Horn, is only necessary in America to comparatively few 
people, who are unfortunately not in a position to support 
this necessity. Should any independent successor to The 
Hounp & Horn require the interest and encouragement of 
its Editor, it would be gladly given. The present Editor 
wishes to thank the following for that aid, which only, made 
the appearance of Hounp & Horn possible: Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis E. Kirstein, Bernard Bandler I], Varian Fry, A. Hyatt 
Mayor, Doris Levine, Jean Yorker, and Allen Tate, Yvor 
Winters, R. P. Blackmur, Dudley Fitts, and Alan M. Stroock. 
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The Limitations 
of Marxism 


Henry Bamford Parkes 


“What would be needed . . . would be an alliance, a compact be- 
tween the conservative culture-idea and revolutionary social thought: 
. an understanding between Greece and Moscow.” 
Thomas Mann. 


MARXISM is now the orthodox system of thought, and 
the creation of a Communist society is presumably inevitable. 
The process will no doubt be long and difficult, and will in- 
volve violent conflicts. It is, however, merely a matter of 
putting into operation a formulated program, and, as such, 
it presents no questions of particular intellectual interest. 
What is required is not philosophical inquiry but revolu- 
tionary engineering, not independent criticism but the obedi- 
ence of an army in battle. Persons who are interested in 
speculation, and who are unwilling wholly to transform them- 
selves into machines for writing propaganda, can merely take 
Communism for granted and, using it as a point of departure, 
inquire what new problems will arise after its realization. 
According to the Marxist philosophy these problems will 
settle themselves. Existence determines consciousness, and 
the cultural “superstructure” is merely a reflection of eco- 
nomic conditions. A reorganization of the economic basis 
of society therefore involves a corresponding reorganization 
of moral, aesthetic and religious ideas. The achievement of 
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Communism will of itself bring about a new and appropriate 
“superstructure”. The purpose of this essay is to inquire how 
far this attitude is justifiable. 

If culture is as intimately related to economics as Marxism 
assumes, then it follows that the intellectual and aesthetic 
achievements of classical, feudal and bourgeois societies can 
have no value for the Communist society of the future. This 
appears to be the belief of most of the Marxist critics in 
America. They declare that all art is propaganda and that 
the plays of Shakespeare or the fugues of Bach were intended 
to inculcate a feudal or a bourgeois ideology. The aesthetic 
value of literature is supposed to depend upon the political 
attitude which it appears to inculcate. In passing, it may be 
remarked that this inability to judge aesthetic creation in its 
own terms has always been prevalent in America; the Marxist 
who insists that literature must promote the cause of the 
revolution is the heir of the Humanist and the Puritan who 
declared that it must encourage a certain type of morality. 
It is noticeable that the more intelligent European Com- 
munists do not accept all these implications of Marxism. 
Marx himself illustrated some of the workings of capitalist 
society with quotations from the Divine Comedy, Lenin was 
an enthusiastic reader of Pushkin, and Trotsky insisted that 
the working class, instead of being corrupted by the writings 
of Goethe and Dostoyevsky, would be mentally enriched by 
them. The ambition of these men was not to destroy the tradi- 
tional culture but to make it available for the masses. It is 
obvious, therefore, that there must be something in the work . 
of the great men of the past which has a permanent value, 
even for a society which is living under a wholly different 
economic system. In other words, there must be some ele- 
ments in the consciousness of human beings which are not 
determined by transitory economic conditions. 

The same truth is implied by the fact that Marxists recom- 
mend Communism not merely as the inevitable next step in 
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economic organization but as a generally desirable social 
system. The most important function of the ideological 
“superstructure” is to encourage appropriate mental attitudes 
and modes of behaviour. If the “superstructure” is wholly a 
reflection of economic conditions, then the values accepted 
by any individual are merely the result of his economic situa- 
tion. It follows that there can be no generally valid reason 
for considering one form of society as more desirable than 
any other form. Members of the proletariat will advocate 
Communism, but persons so unfortunate as to be born into 
the bourgeoisie will necessarily prefer bourgeois society. 
The achievement of Marx was to show, by a scientific examina- 
tion of society, how social conditions could be changed. If, 
however, we are to change our environment, we must first 
have some conscious reason for desiring to change it, and this 
conscious reason cannot itself be a reflection of our environ- 
ment. In the realm of economics orthodox Marxism upholds 
the need and shows the possibility of conscious control; in the 
realm of consciousness it denies the possibility of control 
and declares that ideas are the product of economic condi- 
tions. The solution of this paradox, which is implied in Com- 
munist methods of arguments but never explicitly stated, is 
that the fundamental desires and methods of evaluation of 
human beings are not the result of economic conditions but 
are rather their cause. The essential elements of human 
nature are the same under any social system. 
Unquestionably ideas and modes of behaviour show con- 
siderable variations. Primitive religion, based on a magical 
view of nature, was the product of an agrarian and pre- 
scientific society. The pessimism of some of the more so- 
phisticated religions—of Christianity for example—reflected 
an age of economic failure and insurmountable class an- 
tagonisms. Different forms of society tend to emphasize some 
particular virtues, to exaggerate the value of some particular 
aspect of human nature. Honor and physical courage were 
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the virtues of the feudal aristocracy, honesty and frugality 
of the early bourgeoisie, loyalty to one’s class of the pro- 
letariat. These differences, however, are comparatively 
superficial deviations from the norm of human nature. Cour- 
age, honesty and loyalty are qualities which everybody in- 
stinctively respects, even though a transitory economic system 
may give to each of them in turn an excessive importance. 
Insofar as the individuals living under any particular social 
system deviate from the norm, it is because they are affected 
by economic conditions, and the Marxist dialectic can be 
brought into play to explain the deviation. But when people 
free themselves from obsession with the problem of keeping 
alive and with the need of defending some particular class 
system, they tend to return to the human norm, and their 
ideas and modes of behaviour can no longer be explained 
in Marxist terms. 

Marxism is a science, and the Marxist attitude towards 
consciousness is merely one example of a fallacy which has 
been equally conspicuous in the fields of physics, chemistry 
and biology. The purposes of science are prediction and con- 
trol, and for this reason it ignores essences and confines itself 
to the study of functions—in other words, of movements and 
relationships. Among the scientists of Victorian England (and 
in Leninist Russia) it was confidently assumed that “matter 
in motion” was a complete description of the universe; 
modern physicists prefer to believe that matter and mind are 
both composed of events. In reality, these are merely state- 
ments of the subject-matter of science. Essences, forms and 
organisms may have an equally genuine existence, but they 
can be grasped only by a different technique of approach. 
The conflict between science and religion was inevitable be- 
cause every traditional religion was partly grounded on a 
pseudo-scientific view of nature; but science neither supports 
nor precludes idealistic interpretations of the universe. To 
suppose that modern physics is incompatible with religious 
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mysticism is as illogical as the efforts of Messrs. Eddington 
and Jeans to smuggle the deity into their equations and after- 
wards to claim that physics proves his existence. 

Marxism is an application of the scientific method to 
sociology. Dialectical materialism ignores the essence of 
human nature and confines itself to the study of the move- 
ments and relationships which occur in society. Assuming 
that social changes are caused by the economic interests of 
men in the mass, it enables mankind to predict the future 
movements of society and thereby to control them for their 
own advantage. Insofar as ideas and modes of behaviour 
reflect economic interests and are subject to the laws of social 
motion they fall within the scope of Marxism, and to this 
extent a change in the organization of society requires a 
corresponding change in the cultural “superstructure”. It 
does not follow, however, that Marxism can reveal the whole 
truth about the “superstructure”. Those elements in it which 
do not reflect economic interests and are not subject to the 
laws of social motion are not amenable to Marxist treatment. 
The assumption that dialectical materialism is not a method 
of study but an all-embracing philosophy is an unwarranted 
act of faith. 

The struggle for Communism requires the destruction of 
those ideas and modes of behaviour which are appropriate 
only to a bourgeois society; it requires also the substitution 
of a proletarian ideology, based on the economic interests of 
the proletariat. This, however, is a transitional stage. The 
ultimate purpose of Communism is the creation of a classless 
society, in which the pressure of economic need will disap- 
pear and leisure and security will be permanent and uni- 
versal. The influence of economics upon ideas will disappear, 
and the fundamental elements of the human norm will express 
themselves in freedom. In such a society dialectical ma- 
terialism will become inapplicable and a wholly new series 
of problems will present themselves. 
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Bourgeois society has been characterized by such rapid 
and catastrophic changes, the tempo of economic activity 
and the fear of poverty and starvation have been so over- 
whelming, that leisure and security have seemed to be the only 
ideals worth striving for. In reality, however, they are not the 
causes of civilized living but merely its prerequisites. Certain 
societies in the past have achieved some degree of civilization 
by taking for granted a static economic system and by then 
erecting upon it a system of beliefs and a code of conduct 
based not on the methods of production but on the nature of 
man and on his relationship to the universe. It will, no doubt, 
be pointed out that their beliefs were merely instruments for 
defending their privileged position. A class system, however, 
causes deviations in the cultural “‘superstructure” only when 
it results in acute antagonisms. A leisure class which has no 
fear of slave rebellions is in the same position as a Com- 
munist society whose leisure is derived from the use of ma- 
chinery. It is not evident, for example, that the culture of 
the Athenian leisure class was affected in any serious way 
by the fact that it was based on slave labor. To a less degree 
feudal society at its best was static, though it was somewhat 
biased towards a superstitious fear of divine forces as a result 
of the primitive level of agricultural technique. 

The abolition of social and economic compulsions presents 
a leisure society with a range of problems of whose existence 
the modern world has almost forgotten. As long as life con- 
sists in making a living and in either defending or attacking 
a particular social system, then the line of conduct to be 
pursued is clearly prescribed. With freedom the whole situa- 
tion is altered. The average individual, presented with such 
a luxury without previous discipline or experience, becomes 
acutely bewildered and unhappy. He can merely look for 
sensual stimuli in the shape of danger, violence or sexual 
adventures. The American leisure and expatriate class, and 
in fact the whole millionaire-Bohemian society of the post- 
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war world, are in precisely this situation. This is usually con- 
sidered as an illustration of the decadence of bourgeois so- 
ciety. But the individuals who behave in this manner have no 
immediate connection with the capitalist system and, in fact, 
are to a large extent prepared to accept Communism. They 
merely happen to be endowed with leisure and security, and 
it is not evident how their situation differs from that which 
everybody will enjoy after Communism has been achieved. 
Obviously events in Russia offer no satisfactory answer. The 
Russian people are confronting the enormous task of indus- 
trializing one of the most backward areas of the world. When 
the process of industrialization has been completed and 
nobody has to work more than three or four hours a day, 
then the problem will arise of how human beings can live in 
an earthly paradise without being bored. 

One school of thought views the whole situation with 
despair. Good living, it maintains, is incompatible with in- 
dustrialism. Human beings can never be happy until they 
recover the harmonious physical existence and the sense of 
relationship with cosmic forces which existed in primitive 
society. This was the conviction of D. H. Lawrence, who ex- 
pected the catastrophic destruction of modern society in a 
welter of international and class wars. This is also the creed 
of the various agrarian groups who are optimistically expect- 
ing, apparently, that mankind can be shepherded back into 
the eighteenth century or into the middle ages by the mere 
power of persuasion. Obviously, if this is true, then mankind 
is doomed. It is apparent, however, that much of the nervous 
strain which Lawrence felt so acutely was due not to indus- 
trialism itself but to the ugliness, the greed, and the hatred 
engendered by the capitalist system. When machinery has 
been made the servant instead of the master of human beings, 
certain problems will remain, but there is no reason for 
regarding them as insoluble. 

T. S. Eliot has remarked that what prevents the human 
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race from dying of boredom is religion. What he means is 
that human beings require a technique of emotional disci- 
pline. Such a technique can be, however—and, in fact, must 
be—separated from belief in any particular theological 
system. If it is to promote human happiness and civilized 
living, it must be based not on the belief of a relationship 
between God and man, but on an understanding of the innate 
desires of human nature. For a formulation of those innate 
desires we can turn to the Greeks and particularly to Aristotle. 
Of all philosophers in history, he was the most successful in 
studying man in isolation from his environment and in basing 
ethics not on the superstitious fear of the gods or on the needs 
of a transitory social system, but on the instinctive judgments 
of human beings. The good man was the man who actualized 
most perfectly the form towards which every human organism 
necessarily tended, and moral rules were descriptions of how 
the good man would behave. Men achieved happiness by 
harmonizing and satisfying in due proportion their intel- 
lectual, aesthetic and physical desires. Their place in the 
hierarchy of beings was between the animals and the heavenly 
bodies. They should neither think solely of physical pleasures 
in the manner of the animals, nor practice ascetic self-morti- 
fication in the hope of becoming a god. For the Aristotelian, 
therefore, ideal human nature itself was the standard to- 
wards which individuals should strive and in accordance with 
which they should discipline and order their emotions. 
Judged by Aristotelian principles, most established re- 
ligions appear as encouraging certain forms of emotional 
disorder; such deviations from normal human nature can, 
no doubt, be attributed to economic influences. Christianity, 
for example, developed into a theological system during a 
period of gloom and disorder. It declared that human nature 
and the material world were evil, and that men could find 
salvation only by denying the world and finding grace; they 
must stifle their physical impulses and obey only divinely- 
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inspired emotions. The emotional disorders in which these 
doctrines resulted can be illustrated in the career of St. 
Augustine, with his pathological hatred of the sexual act and 
his attempt to find in the Church a substitute for his mother, 
in the morbid asceticism of the anchorites and the medieval 
monks, and in the sadism of the medieval inquisitors. The 
comparative security of the middle ages, however, developed 
in Christianity a saner and more Aristotelian attitude. In St. 
Thomas and in Dante we find, side by side with the 
Manichaean conviction of the depravity of the material world, 
the belief that the good man was the man who realized all the 
potentialities of human nature and that evil was merely a 
deficiency or an aberration from the natural order. The ver- 
dicts recorded in the Divine Comedy are not mere deductions 
from a particular theological system; they are, for the most 
part, the instinctive judgments of civilized men. Human be- 
ings are irrevocably damned when they allow themselves to 
be dominated by carnal or selfish desires; there is hope for 
them as long as they struggle for harmony and self-mastery. 

What distinguishes man from the animals is that he must 
make a conscious formulation of his desires; as long as he 
allows himself to be driven by blind instinct he cannot achieve 
the inner harmony and integrity which causes happiness. A 
society becomes civilized to the extent that such a conscious 
formulation is generally accepted and becomes embodied in 
institutions and in a ritual of good manners. The value of a 
tradition is that it hands down an ideal of human nature 
from generation to generation and therefore releases indi- 
viduals from the task of discovering for themselves, by a 
process of trial and error, what they really desire. Those 
persons who are acutely conscious of the need for external 
help, both in ordering their own emotions, and, still more, 
in preventing other people from imposing puritanical or 
economic restrictions upon them, frequently hope that such 
traditions as are not yet wholly dead can be resuscitated and 
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reconstructed. They take shelter in the Roman Church or 
in nationalism or, in the United States, in southern agrarian- 
ism. Such attempts can be justified only on the ground that 
man cannot, of himself, discover the truth; that it must be 
revealed to him by God, and that the revelation which was 
made to the Christian Church must be preserved because it 
will never be repeated. If, on the other hand, we believe that, 
once the economic problem has been solved and put out of 
the way, mankind have the capacity of discovering for them- 
selves how to live, then the attempt to revive the traditions 
of the past will seem both impossible and undesirable. Such 
traditions are’so closely associated with the present economic 
system that their defenders become little better than apologists 
for capitalism. Even when, like the agrarians, they are ex- 
plicitly hostile to any form of industrialism, their activities 
have, in practice, the effect of stimulating those racial and 
nationalistic prejudices which capitalism makes use of to 
prevent revolutionary change. It is, moreover, questionable 
whether there is in Europe, and still more in the United 
States, any tradition which deserves to be revived. Europe 
throughout its history has been deeply infected with the 
pessimistic puritanism and the morbid emotionalism of Chris- 
tianity; such periods of civilization as it has enjoyed, during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and again in the human- 
ism of the Renaissance, have been caused by rediscoveries of 
the Hellenic view of life and have been short lived and un- 
stable. North America from its colonization has been dom- 
inated by the most intolerant and inhumane of all varieties 
of Christianity; this domination was almost as oppressive in 
the Old South as in New England. 

Insistence that ethics must be naturalistic, based on an 
understanding of what human beings really desire and not 
on the supposed will of God, does not preclude a religious 
interpretation of the universe. Civilization, in fact, is im- 
possible without religion. The most necessary of all human 
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virtues is resignation, and resignation, unless it is based on 
a religious view of life, can only result in a gloomy and 
almost suicidal conviction that the universe is a chaos of 
mechanical forces eternally hostile to human ideals. The 
virtue of resignation has acquired a bad reputation because 
it frequently means resignation to preventable social injus- 
tices. The situation in which any human being finds himself 
consists partly of conditions over which he has no control, 
and partly of conditions which he can, if he wishes, hope to 
change. It is very desirable that everything which has a social 
or economic cause should be included in the second category, 
and the virtue of Marxism is that it shows how this can be 
accomplished. But even in a Communist society it is im- 
possible that human desires should be fully realized. Man, 
as St. Thomas remarked, desires the infinite. There is a 
certain ineluctable Platonism in human nature, which shows 
itself in the demand for immortality and in that craving for 
a perfect union, which, if indulged in, makes the sexual ex- 
perience permanently dissatisfying. Man is midway between 
a god and an animal; if he denies that he has immortal long- 
ings he reduces himself to the level of an animal, but if he 
refuses to satisfy himself with the finite and attempts to be- 
come a god, he lays himself open to romanticism and similar 
emotional disorders. Good living is impossible without an 
acceptance of the limits imposed by nature upon human de- 
sires; to save one’s life one must become willing to lose it. 
The good Marxist is well aware of this. He makes Marxism 
itself into a religion. There is, he maintains, a cosmic pur- 
pose, implicit in the processes of history, which is bringing 
about Communism. Resignation does not mean a stoical will- 
ingness to accept the worst; it means reliance upon this 
cosmic purpose. This, no doubt, is partly true. The main 
effort of the human race throughout history has been to as- 
sure itself of economic security; this is the cause of historic 
processes, and one can presumably feel confident that these 
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processes will eventually bring it about. But when this pur- 
pose is read not merely into human history but into the struc- 
ture of the universe, one begins to ask questions. How can 
there be a purpose in inanimate nature without a mind which 
conceives it? Does not the Marxist religion, like other re- 
ligions, assume the existence of God? Marxism, moreover, 
deifies a process which will have an end not on the day of 
judgment but within the course of human history. When a 
Communist society is fully realized, how will men reconcile 
the need for resignation with that optimistic interpretation 
of the universe which Marxism teaches? Communists attempt 
to evade the question by assuming that resignation will no 
longer be required, maintaining that even death will be in- 
definitely postponed. One can only answer that it is im- 
possible to imagine such a society, and that, even if it were 
possible, it would be indescribably dreary. 

Religious resignation is grounded on an aesthetic con- 
templation and acceptance of the cosmic system; it means 
identifying oneself with the universe, so that one no longer 
cares too deeply about one’s own private ambitions but is 
willing to subordinate oneself to the order of the whole. It 
assumes that there is a certain harmony and consubstantiality 
between human nature and the structure of the cosmos. This 
does not necessarily mean that the cosmos is personified. 
Belief in a personal god is dangerous because it frequently 
results in the belief that God and the universe are separate. 
and even hostile to each other. This in turn causes pessimism 
and asceticism, and it means that ethics are based on the 
revealed will of God and not on the needs of human nature. 
In the future the conflict between idealism and materialism 
and the question of the relationship between mind and matter 
will probably seem meaningless. Man is a psycho-physical 
organism. A religious interpretation of the world implies that 
the cosmos is also a psycho-physical organism. 

The chief reason for believing in a harmony between man 
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and the universe is the mystic experience. In the mystic ex- 
perience man, by mastering every personal desire and ex- 
cluding every thought and image of the external world, 
achieves a sense of union between his own soul and the soul 
of the universe. True mysticism has been very rare in Euro- 
pean history, and for descriptions of it one must turn to the 
Kast. Christianity, by postulating a personal God and declar- 
ing that the human soul had been created by God and was 
quite different from its Creator, made the mystic belief in 
a union of God and man impossible. Almost the only Euro- 
pean who was able to surmount this theological barrier was 
the medieval heretic, Meister Eckhart. So-called Christian 
mysticism has been almost wholly pathological, consisting 
mainly of visions of the body of Christ and of a relationship 
with him that has sometimes been sensuous to the point of 
indecency. 

Mysticism has certain obvious dangers, but these dangers 
are due mainly to a false interpretation of it and not to the 
experience itself. It is apt to cause renunciation of the world 
and a generally pessimistic interpretation of human life. 
Undoubtedly the mystic ceases to be concerned about the 
realization of his desires. In the words of the Bhagavadgita, 
he renounces the fruits of action. But if he believes that God 
is not a person but rather a personification of the cosmos then 
he does not renounce action itself. God, according to Eckhart, 
“loves and creates without ceasing. Work is his nature, his 
being, his life, his happiness. Man after his union with God 
continues to play his part in the realization of cosmic pur- 
poses. “Pursuit of action”, says the Gita, “is superior to 
renunciation of action.” 

Nor does mysticism necessarily involve any abandonment 
of a naturalistic ethics. In the Christian tradition, and in such 
offshoots from it as Quakerism and Transcendentalism, God 
is regarded as a Person who dictates a moral code to man- 
kind, and when the mystic becomes united with God, he be- 
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lievec that he receives God’s commands in the shape of 
irrational impulses and emotions. This results in fanaticism 
and disorder. But according to Eckhart “when God made 
man, the innermost heart of the Godhead was put into man.” 
And for the Gita God is “manliness in human beings.” In 
other words, that formative and energizing principle which 
is the essence of the human organism, and which governs 
human desires and instinctive judgments, is identical with 
God. God wills for each creature its own appropriate per- 
fection. 

In the immediate future mankind will be concerned mainly 
with the problems of politics and economics, and even to 
speak of emotional discipline and religious mysticism may 
seem to be an attempt to deny the existence of the class 
struggle. Certainly it is heartless to preach philosophy to an 
empty stomach. The creation of a new civilization cannot be- 
gin until after its economic foundations have been prepared. 
There are, however, a considerable group of intellectuals who 
are not engaged in economic activity and who are not, there- 
fore, involved in the class struggle. These people find them- 
selves in a dilemma which can only be resolved by clarifying 
the issues. Under existing conditions they tend either to 
emphasize the true nature of civilization and therefore to 
oppose Marxism and defend the present social structure, or 
to accept the Marxist philosophy and pretend that they, like 
the capitalist and working classes, are involved in the class 
struggle. The first alternative means that they blind them- 
selves to the injustice and instability of bourgeois society, 
while the second is based on a false conception of human 
nature and of the role of the intellectual. Both alternatives 
are the result of a confusion between the realm of ethics and 
aesthetics and the realm of politics and economics. The 
parties both of the right and the left have, for their own pur- 
poses, insisted on identifying these two orders of activity. In 
the interests of clear thinking and good living it is necessary 
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that they should be separated. Political and economic activity 
is concerned with those conditions which are transitory and 
subject to control by the human will. Its purpose is to achieve 
leisure and security. Its methods are those of science, and 
in its practice it must consider human beings not indi- 
vidually but as members of social classes, not in their essence 
but merely as instruments. For this reason a certain Mac- 
chiavellian ruthlessness is essential for political and economic 
success. Ethical and aesthetic activity, on the other hand, 
is concerned with the permanent and unchanging elements 
in human nature. It is the realm not of the will but of the 
contemplative intelligence. It judges individuals by their per- 
sonal qualities and not by their role in a social system, and 
while it requires a static society, it is not greatly interested 
whether this society is based on the notion of equality or on 
class divisions. 


Gorky relates that “One evening . . . Lenin was listening to a sonata by 
Beethoven . . . and said: ‘I know nothing which is greater than the Appas- 
sionata; I would like to listen to it every day . . . Then screwing up his eyes 
and smiling, he added, rather sadly: ‘But I can’t listen to music too often. 
It affects your nerves, makes you want to say stupid, nice things, and stroke 
the heads of people who could create such beauty while living in this vile 
hell. And now you mustn’t stroke any one’s head—you might get your hand 
bitten off. You have to hit them on the head, without any mercy, although 
our ideal is not to use force against any one’ ”. 

Lenin did not denounce Beethoven as bourgeois; he merely recognized that 
the mood of acceptance in which great music is written was incompatible with 
the mood which results in effective revolutionary action. 


The contemporary intellectual must perceive that bourgeois 
society is heading straight for catastrophic economic crises 
or for war, and that the only practicable method of creating 
a static economic order is Communism. For this reason he 
may legitimately ally himself with the working class and 
transform himself into a political propagandist. It is rieces- 
sary to recognize, however, that this is an alliance and not 
an identity of interests. The intellectual, qua intellectual, is 
not a partisan but a spectator. The Communist Party, in prac- 
tice if not in theory, recognizes this fact very clearly; it 
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realizes that since the class struggle is an economic struggle, 
it can only be waged by those who are professionally engaged 
in economic activity and who are conscious of the paramount 
importance of leisure and security because they know what 
it means to be deprived of them. The intellectual in politics 
is liable to play an ineffectual and a compromising role be- 
cause he does not think in political and economic terms. Most 
contemporary intellectuals, realizing that the immediate 
problems of the modern world are economic but unwilling to 
confess to relative unimportance and futility, insist on usurp- 
ing political functions. In the interests both of themselves and 
of society they ought to resign themselves to a more humble 
role. 

The intellectual can become a partisan only by doing 
violence to his own nature. The true intellectual aspires to be 
“a free spirit”; he achieves greatness to the extent that he 
frees himself from the ideas peculiar to a particular class or 
race or period. Contemporary literature must necessarily 
take account of the class struggle, but if it is written with 
the purpose not of understanding it but of idealizing one side 
or the other, falsifying or sentimentalizing the crude realities, 
it ceases to be literature and becomes propaganda. Propa- 
ganda has its uses; at the present day they are possibly more 
important than those of literature; but the two activities are 
not identical. In proportion as literature becomes great it 
achieves universality and ceases to be explicable in terms of 
the Marxist dialectic. 

The distinction between the realm of ethics and aesthetics 
and the realm of politics and economics needs to be empha- 
sized mainly for the welfare of the society of the future. The 
intellectual, even though he may be dependent upon his pro- 
fessional activities for a livelihood, belongs to the leisure 
class, and his chief social function has always been to teach 
the leisure class how to live. While in the present this func- 
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tion may seem insignificant and even contemptible, in the 
future, when leisure is a universal possession, it will assume 
an unprecedented importance. When mankind have freed 
themselves from economic servitude, they will discover prob- 
lems which only the intellectual can answer. They will need 
to learn that happiness is the result not of struggle but of 
self-discipline and acquiescence, and that the religious ac- 
ceptance of the cosmic order, with the limitations and disap- 
pointments which it imposes upon human desires—the mood 
in which tragedy is written—is the only human attitude 
which is permanently satisfying. The most important duty 
of the intellectuals is to preserve the memory of these truths 
until they become relevant to the social situation. 


Six Poems 


E. E. Cummings 


I 


reason let others flaunt and realness wear— 
strip with me to alive or actual i 

(and shall who wave among your deepening 
thighs a greedier wand than even death’s 


what beneath breathing selves transported are 
into how suddenly so huge a home 

only more than immeasurable dream 
wherelessly spiralling beyond time’s sky) 


and through this opening universe will wraiths 
of doom rush which those ghosts of life became 
(and does our fatally unshadowing fate 

put on one not imaginable star 


: then a small million of dark voices sing 
against the awful mystery of light) 


II 


death (having lost) put on his universe 
and yawned: it looks like rain 
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(they’ve played for timelessness 
with chips of when) 

that’s yours; i guess 

you'll have to loan me pain 

to take the hearse, 

see you again. 


Love (having found) wound up such pretty toys 
as themselves could not know: 

the earth tinily whirls; 

while daisies grow 

(and boys and girls 

have whispered thus and so) 

and girls with boys 

to bed will go, 


Il 


out of a supermetamathical subpreincestures 
pooped universe (of croons canned 

a la vallee and preserved goldfishian gestures) 
suddenly sally rand 


handsomely who did because she could what the movies try 
to do because they can’t i mean move 

yes sir she jes was which the radio aint(proov 

-ing that the quickness of the fand intrigues the fly) 


for know all men(xaipete) 

as it was in tue beginning it (rejoice) 

was and ever shall be nor every partialness beats one entirety 

neither may shadow down flesh neither may vibration create 
voice 
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if therefore among foul pains appears an if emerges a joy let 

’s thank indecent 

god p. s. the most successful b. 0. fully speaking concession 
at the recent 

world’s fair was the paytoilet 


IV 


how dark and single, where he ends, the earth 
(whose texture feels of pride and loneliness 
alive like some dream giving more than all 
life’s busy little dyings may possess) 


how sincere large distinct and natural 

he comes to his disappearance; as a mind 
full without fear might faithfully lie down 
for so much sleep they only understand 


enormously which fail—look: with what ease 
this bright how plural tide measures her guest 
(as critics will upon a poet feast) 


meanwhile the ghost goes under, his drowned girth 
are mountains; and beyond all hurt of praise 
that unimaginable night not known 


V 
the( 
Wistfully 


dead seem generous) don’t 
All suspect each(nor 


have i observed 
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some chucking some 
legally into Oblivion wave little 


flags weeping flatter 

thoroughly imploring threaten) the 

wistfully dead you directly perceive or minus 
news alimony blackmail whathavewe 


and propaganda (it is incredible But 
others don’t 

scream murmur wink 

at kid anaesthetize marry bump off 
or otherwise amplify others) 


the so to speak wistfulLy dead 
are not relatively 

speaking uncultured (who 
Very distinctly confine 


their omnipotent literally their 
putting it more than mildly Absolute 
destructivity to non- 


entities e. 
g. the) 
whis-per it 
( 
Living 


VI 
does yesterday’s perfection seem not quite 


so clever as the pratfall of a clown 
(should stink of failure more than wars of feet 
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all things whose slendering sweetness touched renown) 
suddenly themselves if all dreams unmake 
(when in a most smashed unworld stands unslain 


one which knows not if any anguish struck 
how thin a ghost so deep and he might live) 
yes, partly nor some edgeless star could give 
that anguish room; but likes it only this 


eternal mere one bursting soul 
why, then 


comes peace unto men who are always men 
while a man shall which a god sometimes is 


I the lost shoulders S the empty spine 


HAVANA CITIZEN Walker Evans 


v 
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Harpsichords and 
Jazz Trumpets 


Roger Pryor Dodge 


IN THE history of Jazz we find that the immediate result 
of the bringing together of the four part hymn and the negro, 
was the Spiritual. The Spiritual, though concededly the most 
original any one thing the negro has contributed outright, 
seems to me chiefly significant as containing the first seed 
of Jazz. Unfortunately a great deal more critical interest is 
expended on the Spiritual out of the church, than on the 
Jazz out of the dance hall. In fact, quite aside from my per- 
sonal conviction that Jazz is by far the most important music 
of the two, the Spiritual is so well taken care of that new 
collections are constantly appearing, whereas Jazz, taken 
for granted as contemporary dance music is scarcely ac- 
knowledged, let alone notated. For we can hardly consider a 
popular song publishing company’s issue of the simple 
Ground Bass, or harmonic vamp accompaniment with oc- 
casional uninspired instrumental suggestions, as the written 
counterpart of that extraordinary and highly developed 
music. This present lack of adequate notation can be com- 
pared very simply to the similiar musical situation in Eu- 
rope during the 16th, 17th and even 18th centuries. In this 
connection a few lines from a letter written by a certain 
André Maugars in 1639 upon the occasion of a visit to Rome, 
give an exciting picture of the times:* 


* Vide, Arnold Dolmetsch’s The Interpretations of the Music of the XVIIth 
and XVIII Centuries. 
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“I will describe to you the most celebrated and most excellent 
concert which I have heard. . . . As to the instrumental music, it 
was composed of an organ, a large harpsichord, two or three arch- 
lutes, an Archiviole-da-Lyra and two or three violins. . . Now a 
violin. played alone to the organ, then another answered; another 
time all three played together different parts, then all the instru- 
ments went together. Now an archlute made a thousand divisions 
on ten or twelve notes each of five or six bars length, then the others 
did the same in a different way. I remember that a violin played 
in the true chromatic mode and although it seemed harsh to my 
ear at first, I nevertheless got used to this novelty and took extreme 
pleasure in it. But above all the great Frescobaldi exhibited thou- 
sands of inventions on his harpsichord, the organ always playing 
the ground. It is not without cause that the famous organist of St. 
Peter has acquired such a reputation in Europe, for although his 
published compositions are witnesses to his genius, yet to judge of 
his profound learning, you must hear him improvise.” 


He also adds “Jn the Antienne they had . . . some arch- 
lutes playing certain dance tunes and answering one an- 
other.....”” (Which, by the way, helps bear out the theory 
that all great music, even church, leans upon and is developed 
by the dance.) Now, as then, there is such a musical bustle 
and excitement in the air that no Jazz musician needs more 
than a harmonic base or a catchy melody, to play extempore 
in solo or in “consort”. Improvised Jazz is comparable to 
such music as Maugars heard at St. Peters, and though the 
distorted (to our ears) dynamics and instrumental tone qual- 
ity of the negro brass and wood-wind sound harsh and fantastic 
at first, like Maugars, one gets “used to this novelty” and 
finally takes “extreme pleasure in it.” Moreover its start and 
development occurring during our lifetime, we should feel 
its power tremendously and have a definite emotional re- 
action; a purely contemporary enthusiasm, which can never 
be experienced for a bygone music, no matter how great 
it was. 

When we consider that not only Frescobaldi but Handel, 
J. S. Bach, Haydn, Mozart and even Beethoven, were all 
great improvisors, we realize it was intellectual superiority 
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which made them write down what they could improvise 
more easily—not the limitations of a modern academic 
composer. We realize that such individuals who could im- 
provise the most difficult and inventive counterpoint and 
fugue on a keyboard, needed only to push their minds a 
step further to dispose parts to an orchestra. On the other 
hand when we consider that the negro instrumentalist is ap- 
parently uninterested and incapable of writing down his 
own real improvisations, that his inspiration is absolutely 
dependent upon harmonic progressions provided by other 
instruments than his own and that though he takes great pleas- 
ure in it, his counterpoint is the happy accident of a confrere 
“getting off” at the same time, then, we can understand per- 
haps, why this structure of Jazz, this musical development 
by the instruments themselves (and the different musical 
styles that implies) is at a standstill as far as native, writ- 
ten composition for solo or symphony goes. 

To appreciate the significance of the act of improvisation, 
we must not overlook the fact that improvisation is absolutely 
imperative to the development of an art form such as music 
and dancing. On the other hand we must not overvalue the 
ability itself, as at the time, this resource must be so com- 
monplace that every performer can avail himself of it with 
perfect ease. It is when the spirit of a folk school of music 
so excites the folk artist that it is the most natural thing 
in the world for him to make variations on every melody 
he hears, or to invent new melody on a familiar harmony 
or to extemporize in general, that we find a real freedom 
of invention. It isn’t essential that the individual accom- 
plishments be masterpieces, but it is essential that the whole 
group experience the same improvisatory spirit. This is the 
only way, in my opinion, to insure telling change and growth. 
When this atmosphere does not prevail, the creations of the 
solitary individual, no matter how revolutionary, always will 
lack the force of those of a much less important man who 
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has the basic, group impetus back of him. The creations of 
the former, after the first shock, become more old-fashioned 
than the most common material of folk improvisation. Rich- 
ard Wagner is a good example. Moreover it must be under- 
stood that by group feeling I do not mean the will to or- 
ganize a group. A Dalcroze, a Mary Wigman, Les Six or a 
Picasso may impose rules on a train of satellites, but in- 
stead of receiving back new force and inspiration from con- 
temporary fellow artists, on the contrary, they are run into 
the ground by a coterie of pupils and imitators. Also it must 
be understood that what passes for improvisatory art in our 
exclusive little studios of both dancing and music, where the 
girls and boys find new freedom in expressing the machine- 
age or the dynamic release of the soul, or in musical com- 
binations in the manner of the written works of Liszt, Scria- 
bine, Milhaud or Gershwin, is not the art of improvisation 
that I discuss. 

Whereas the academic child prodigies of to-day content 
their masters and their public with nothing more than a ma- 
ture reading of a score, even a child in early days was ex- 
pected to improvise, and the quality of his extemporaneous 
playing was the criterion by which he was judged. When 
Mozart held an audition for the child Beethoven, he fell 
half asleep listening to what he presumed were prepared 
pieces. When Beethoven, greatly vexed, for he had been 
improvising, insisted the Master give him a theme and then 
made countless variations on it, Mozart is reported to have 
jumped up crying, “Pay attention to him: he will make a 
noise in the world some day.” And when Mozart as a child 
had played for papa Haydn, he had shown the same prodi- 
gal invention. And remember Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
were at the close of a great musical period and were im- 
provising as that tradition had demanded, even though they 
themselves were the founders of the Romantic Virtuoso move- 
ment. It is for that involuntary, impersonal connection with 
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the past that I mention them, not for the new avenue they 
opened up for the 19th century. 

If we turn to the musical literature of the 17th and 18th 
centuries we find that no two artists were supposed to play 
identical variations and ornaments on the same piece; on 
the contrary, the artist was expected extemporaneously to 
fill in rests, ornament whole notes and rhythmically break up 
chords. The basic melody, as in Jazz, was considered com- 
mon property. If the player exactly imitated somebody else 
or faithfully followed the written compositions of another 
composer, he was a student, not a professional. However, 
to the student we owe the inspiring textbooks written by such 
masters as Couperin, Ph.E.Bach, Geminiani, Mace, Quantz 
etc. This is a literature which from all sides presses the fact 
that if the pupil has no natural inspiration and fantasy in 
melody, no feeling as to how long to trill, or where to grace 
notes, or in what rhythm to break up a figured bass, he 
had better give up all hope of pleasing his contemporaries. It 
was not the contemporary virtuoso, professional or semi- 
professional musician who benefited by the few notations in 
circulation. It was the student. The fact is, that in a healthy 
school of music it is a drawback to have to read music. It 
is unnecessary to write it for your own convenience and too 
much trouble to take the infinite pains necessary to notate a 
fellow artist’s daily compositions. In such a school it is the 
well balanced composer not depending on written notes him- 
self, but with an eye on posterity or with pupils to interest, 
who takes the pains to notate more than the simple harmony 
or melody. 

At that time one listened first, as one does now in Jazz, 
for the melody, then recognized the variations as such and 
drew intense enjoyment from the musical talent familiarly 
inspired. Instead of waiting months for a show piece to be 
composed and then interpreted (our modern academic pro- 
cedure), then, in one evening, you could hear a thousand 
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beautiful pieces, as you can now in Jazz. Instead of going 
to a dance hall to hear Armstrong, in earlier times you might 
have gone to church and heard Frescobaldi; or danced all 
night to Haydn’s orchestra; or attended a salon and listened 
to Handel accompany a violinist—with his extemporaneous 
variations so matter of course; or sneaked in on one of Bach’s 
little evenings at home, when to prove his theory of the well- 
tempered clavier he would improvise in every key, not a 
stunt improvisation in the manner of someone else, but pre- 
ludes and fugues probably vastly superior to his famous 
notated ones. Academicians of to-day can improvise in the 
styles of various old schools but the result is commonplace, 
not only because of the fact of improvising in a school that is 
out of date, but because such an urge is precious and weak 
in itself, limiting the improvisor to forms he has already seen 
in print. Even in contemporary modern music, the working 
out is so intellectual that the extempore act does not give 
the modernist time to concoct anything he himself would 
consider significant. 

Contrary to the Modern academician and similar to the 
early composers, Jazz musicians give forth a folk utterance, 
impossible to notate adequately. For even if every little rest, 
64th note, slide, trill, mute, blast and rhythmic accent is 
approximately notated and handed back to them, it is impos- 
sible to get them to read it. To read with any facility these ex- 
tremely difficult improvisations takes a highly developed 
academic training, a training which is not general, usually, 
till the best part of an improvising period is past. The great 
negro musicians are not pianists or harpsichordists consci- 
ously contrapuntal. The very range of the keyboard which 
stimulated the 17th and 18th century European mind to 
great solo feats of combined polyphonic and harmonic inven- 
tion only suggests to them, for the most part, a simple har- 
monic, rhythmic accompaniment. The negro is par excellence 
an instrumentalist: a trumpeter, a trombonist, a clarinetist. 
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He is still musically unconscious of what he has done or 
what he may do. But, do not conclude from this that Jazz 
music is still at the simple folk-tune stage. Far from it. For 
though the birth of the Spiritual was the birth of a new folk 
song containing the seed of Jazz, Jazz itself is something more 
than just another folk tune. Jazz has reached the highest de- 
velopment of any folk music since the early Christian hymns 
and dances grew into the most developed contrapuntal music 
known to history. 

To understand even better the source of Jazz, remember 
the spiritual is a song, a highly developed hymn if you will, 
compared to which the Blues, the seed manifestation, is really 
a step backward in the direction of the Chant: a step alto- 
gether natural and necessary for a new art form to take, as 
witness the retrogression of early Christian music surrounded 
by Greco-Roman culture. Although the simple sing-song 
monotonous way of both Blue and Spirituals reveals a lack 
of depth, comparatively foreign to the old Chant, this is to 
be explained, I think, by an appreciation of the vast differ- 
ence in direct antecedents. The negro received his little bit 
of the greatness of a Choral, from the Protestant Hymn mixed 
with Moody and Sankey. Whereas the Gregorian Chant came 
out of the austere Greek modes mixed with the passionate 
Semetic plain song. Also, the tunes which skimmed along 
in the drawing-rooms and music halls during the whole of 
the 19th century, were principally polkas, Irish reels, jiggs 
or the schottische. These the negro was quite naturally ex- 
posed to. So as he was breaking down the four part hymn 
into the spiritual, so was he, through his own heritage of 
rhythm, twisting this music of the marches and jiggs into 
first, a cake-walk, later—Ragtime. To play this early Ameri- 
can dance music he had to accustom himself to the white 
man’s musical instruments; and it was this familiarization 
which laid the foundation for his extraordinary instrumen- 
tal development into Jazz. 
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Ragtime, we now perceive was the rhythmical twist the 
negro gave to the early American dance tune. Here, the dif- 
ferent instruments were finding their places in the musical 
pattern and already daring to add their own peculiar in- 
strumental qualities. But—suddenly, the whole breadth of 
melodic and harmonic difference between the folk-tune stuff 
Ragtime was made out of, and the Chant stuff the racial 
Blues were made out of, touched something very deep in 
the negro. He found himself going way beyond anything 
he had done so far. For he had now, incorporated his own 
melodic Blues within his own syncopated dance rhythms and 
miraculously created a new music—a new music which moved 
him so emotionally that Jazz bands sprang up like mushrooms 
all around him. The Blues, retrogressed hymn, secular 
spiritual, had fathered itself by way of the clarinet, trumpet, 
trombone, banjo, drums and piano into a rebirth, and chris- 
tened itself JAZZ! 

Now, the many things that go into making a playing style 
suit one instrument rather than another, are usually taken 
for granted. As a matter of fact they are the result of an 
experimental development which takes time and is very in- 
teresting to trace. The playing style of the harpsichord was 
not evolved in a day and neither was the playing style of 
the Jazz valve trumpet. Both started by emulating the human 
voice (the harpsichord by way of the organ); that is, they 
took their melody from the singers; and both twisted this 
song into a stronger instrumental form. Taking these two 
examples as broadly representative of their respective cul- 
tures, we can see of what little importance, after the first vital 
impulse, the human voice was in the development of these two 
musics. I doubt if the voice could ever carry the development 
of a music very far without the advent of a composer, as 
there always seems to be such satisfaction for a folk singer in 
repeating verse after verse and letting the words alone be 
inventive. Though the harpsichord seems a very complicated 
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instrument to compare alongside the single-noted valve trum- 
pet, or a slide trombone, nevertheless I feel more of a true 
basis of comparison here than with, say, the trumpet and 
violin. We moderns only know the present virtuoso violin, an 
instrument without any real inventive playing style of its own 
—an instrument merely swinging back and forth between the 
imitative sweet singing of a tune and the highly developed 
musical figures lifted out of keyboard music. But a care- 
ful, lively carrying out of all the turns and graces of old 
music on the harpsichord, can give us a fairly clear outlook 
on the playing style two or three hundred years ago; and 
only the extreme artificiality of the harpsichord has made 
this possible. Any instrument with the dynamic range of 
the modern piano and violin, possesses, possibly, a clean 
crystallized style at the outset, but the traditional playing 
style can be absolutely swept away by one little wave of 
romanticism. The mechanical construction of the harpsichord 
itself has stood in the way of any such collapse into smooth 
and suave decadence. 

If in the harpsichord music of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies we find crystallized the various styles of the other in- 
struments, it is due to the fact that while that instrument 
lasted, a fairly traditional way of playing persisted. Since 
the birth of the augmented symphonic orchestra, one hun- 
dred years or so, we have been listening to lukewarm instru- 
ments, some forgetful of a playing style originally belonging 
to them and others unaware of a playing style possible to 
them. They have no bite in performance. They are com- 
pletely swamped under the arbitrary dictum of a conductor 
reading the arbitrary dictum of a composer. Such a clever, 
dramatic juxtaposition of instruments, as indicated by 
Stravinsky seems to me no more than clever, and absolutely 
no more than one man can do without help from the instru- 
ments themselves. And I think, whatever his followers may 
be still doing, he himself is aware of this in some sort of a 
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way and feels that he is tired of exploiting the folk tune, 
horizontally, vertically, atonally, seriously or comically. I 
do not call intellectual messing around with the tone colors 
of atrophied, academic conservatory instrumentalists, com- 
position in significant instrumental playing style. And I know, 
merely intellectually, one could never invent such a style. 
A playing style does not spring out of subjective interpreta- 
tion or subjective composition. It springs out of primitive 
group feeling spreading itself deliriously, growing and feed- 
ing upon itself. Out of this feeling may or may not appear 
conscious, composing artists. Their appearance is, however, 
the beginning of the end, for from then on the group tends 
towards listening, not participating, and it is not long before 
the composer becomes one of a small class, forced to fall 
back on himself and his kind for nourishment. In this con- 
nection consider the most natural of instruments, the human 
body. In 17th and 18th century ballet, we know there existed 
a highly significant and artificial movement and posture. 
Now we see its complete romantic disintegration—the brief 
spurt of Modern Ballet being more of a healthy modernist 
criticism than actual healthy, artificial dancing. Of the old 
technique of ballet all we have left is disintegration; and a 
revolt against disintegration as intellectually manufactured 
as Schonberg’s revolt against harmonic accord. 

The shaping of melody by the instruments involved, is 
something I feel accounts not only for the character of old 
European music but for the character of Jazz; and the de- 
velopment of the latter I have had the opportunity of ob- 
serving. First, the trumpet, piercing and high pitched, domi- 
nating the whole orchestra as it could, took over the principal 
presentation and variations of the melody, something hitherto 
left to the violins. So the importance of the first violinist 
vanished, the first trumpeter taking his place. In a limited 
way the trumpeter already held this position in the military 
brass band, but there he was either traditional cor de chasse, 
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cor de bataille or simply playing violin or voice music 
relegated to the trumpet. In a Jazz orchestra he is inventing 
his own music and doing things previously considered im- 
possible on such an instrument. In order to satisfy a wild 
desire to play higher and higher he blew harder and harder 
and in the process made unavoidable squawks and fouled 
notes. These not only surprised but delighted him, and now, 
though he has a trumpet technique inferior to none, he still 
blasts and blows foul notes in beautiful and subtle succession, 
and with his extraordinary manipulation of mutes gets a 
hushed dramatic intensity that entails harder blowing than 
ever before. This difficulty of performance has kept the trum- 
pet, so far, melodically inventive in the hands of the inven- 
tors, plus a few white imitators. But lately even the great 
artist, Louis Armstrong, has fallen into a florid cadenza 
style, induced, I fear, by excess technical ease. Armstrong has 
always favored the “open” manner of trumpet playing and 
a melody of the wide, broken chord variety, seemingly im- 
possible in range. Even when he sings he is really playing 
trumpet solos with his voice. 

The natural playing style of the slide trombone quite ob- 
viously would be dictated by the rhythmic movement of the 
arm sliding back and forth, something no trombonist has 
been allowed to feel heretofore. The negro trombone player 
has become a sort of dancer in the rhythmic play of his right 
arm. He makes this instrument live, by improvising solos 
as natural to a trombone as the simplest of folk tunes are to 
the voice. This cannot be said of the trombone in any other 
music save Jazz. However, as important as this instrument 
is, I find because of its low register and a certain cumber- 
someness in size, that the trumpet has gone beyond it in 
inventiveness, even carrying further the trombone’s own 
newly created rhythmic and melodic twists. This copying of 
one another’s style we meet constantly, and in order not to 
detract from the original creative importance I wish to dis- 
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tribute amongst the various instruments, it is well to under- 
stand how that which one instrument creates another may 
incorporate to more complete advantage. In other words, many 
trumpets can play in trombone style but I’ve heard only one 
trombonist create trumpet melodies, and he is Joseph Nan- 
ton (Tricky Sam) of Duke Ellington’s orchestra. Theirs is 
a lazy style, which the trumpeter has seized upon with the 
rhythmic instinct of his mind and transposed to the trumpet 
for variety’s sake, but which they, having conceived, are con- 
fined to. At this stage of the game if we had to choose between 
trumpet and trombone we would find the trumpet more of an 
all around instrument. 

The faculty of imitation is possessed to a high degree by 
the pianist and almost to the exclusion of originality. This 
of course has not tended to make him an important con- 
tributing factor to Jazz. The piano has been pretty generally 
relegated to the position of harmonic and rhythmic back- 
ground and its occasional excursions into the foreground are 
not noticeably happy in inspiration. Owing to the conspicuous 
commonplaceness of our virtuosi, the negro pianist only too 
easily slips into the fluid superficialities of a Liszt cadenza. 
This tendency of the negro to imitate the florid piano music 
of the 19th century which he hears all around him, has kept 
the viano backward in finding its own Jazz medium. It takes 
a very developed musical sense to improvise significantly on 
the piano; a talent for thinking in more than one voice. The 
counterpoint that Jazz instruments achieve ensemble is pos- 
sible to a certain extent on the piano alone, but this takes a 
degree of development Jazz has not yet reached. The best 
piano solos so far, in my opinion, are the melodic “breaks” 
imitating trumpet and trombone. Lately the pianist has found 
some biting chords, and felt a new desire to break up melody, 
not only rhythmically as inspired by the drum, but rhythmi- 
cally as a percussion instrument fundamentally inspired by 
its own peculiar harmonic percussion. This perhaps, will lead 
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him to contribute something no other musician has. Claud 
Hopkins is a notable example of such a pianist, but on the 
other hand Bix Beiderbecke (white) is doing this, and seems 
to have lost all sense of melody in the process. His intellect 
has gone ahead of his emotion, instead of keeping pace with 
it. That is the main trouble I find with our “hot” white or- 
chestras. All they have they got from the negro, and they are 
a little too inclined to fling back the word “corny”. Until 
their own output proves more truly melodic-or the negro has 
completely succumbed to the surrounding decadence, they 
are still melodically “catching up” to the negro. 

The clarinet has been the instrument of very inventive 
players but somehow its facile technique has inspired florid 
rippling solos only too often. The saxophones have found 
their place, playing the background harmony in threes and 
taking the “sweet” choruses. Though I dislike the way the 
saxophone is generally played, it can be as “hot” as the 
clarinet when it is “jazzed up”; however, it is mostly used 
for soft, sentimental passages. The drums on occasion have 
qualified the playing style of the entire orchestra, as in the 
old washboard bands. Nobody who has heard a clarinetist 
used to playing in conjunction with a washboard, can have 
missed noticing the persistently syncopated and galloping 
style induced by the incessant rubadubadubadub of the wash- 
board. Amazing things have been done with kettle drums, and 
any good drummer can take a “break” and off-hand crowd 
into it more exciting rhythms than a Modernist can concoct 
after the lengthiest meditation. The violin has not been 
favored by the hot Jazz bands although when “jazzed up” 
it falls in very readily with the spirit. Here again we can 
see the same musical result of the arm movement as in the 
case of the trombone, although not quite as pronounced. The 
style of playing, I should judge, is similar to that in vogue 
before the advent of the tight bow. They even get an effect 
of the old bow by loosening the hair and wedging the violin 
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in between the hair and the bow and then playing all the 
strings of the violin at once. The remaining instruments, bass 
fiddle, guitar, banjo and tuba are in very versatile hands but 
for the most part contribute solos in styles similar to the 
ones I have already discussed. They have contributed, how- 
ever, a few individual elements such as the “slap” of the 
bass or the contrapuntal, inventive accompaniment of the 
guitar. 

A Jazz composition is made up of the improvisations of 
these players, and although the arranger is coming more 
and more into prominence, his work is still very secondary. 
The arranger takes a fragmentary rhythm from an improvi- 
sation on a given melody, and applies this rhythm over and 
over again throughout the natural course of the melody. 
Maybe this rhythm is given to the three trumpets, and a 
counter theme given to the other musicians; but in any case 
it is usually musically very uninteresting and only saved by 
the piercing interpretation of the men in the better bands. 
Though most written music of Moderato Tempo or faster, 
from Haydn on, has had such rhythmic patterns applied 
throughout, the composers have been conscious of their best 
melodic phrases and have woven them into the piece with 
intellectual skill. But this being one of the last stages in 
folk development, the Jazz arrangers are not equal to the 
task and their output is very tiresome. Even if any highly 
inventive improvisation should be orchestrated into the score 
it would lose its original appeal through the selfconscious- 
ness of the reader, for the actual melodic richness is unap- 
preciated both by the Jazz player as well as the listeners, only 
the robust playing style of the instrumentalist exciting their 
admiration. 

It is a fact that the many Jazz orchestras playing under 
the name of a star performer or leader, mislead the public 
into thinking that the leader or performer creates the music. 
This brings up the question as to how we should rate bene- 
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factors, managers, impresarios and the like, of all large 
organizations promoting art, whether opera, ballet, symphony 
or Jazz orchestra. The Diaghileff Ballets are a good example, 
for these productions included not only the dancers and 
choreographers, painters and musicians, but Diaghileff, upon 
whom depended everything from the securing of backing to 
the choice of ballets.) He managed the financing, he con- 
trolled and selected the great artists, smoothing out their 
differences, and he proved himself a rare man; probably more 
rare than any single one of the artists. But important as he 
was to the life of the organization, students will always pick 
out the important separate creators and give them their due 
credit, for these were the people who were the backbone of 
the organization and upon whom all lasting significance de- 
pends. To attribute their art significance to Diaghileff is as 
foolish as it would be to attribute a Beethoven Symphony to 
any one of his benefactors. I think the Jazz orchestra is 
placed in about the same situation. There are players, ar- 
rangers and a personality in every orchestra, and the leader 
can be anything from the best player to no practicing music- 
ian at all. He can be everything from a great personality 
to a shrewd business man, and whether he is a musician or 
not he is always able to take the role of a master of cere- 
monies. He usually sets the policy of the orchestra, and is 
responsible for the quality of players and arrangements. Also 
we find the leader, more often than not, employs orchestra- 
tors. As a rule he can orchestrate, but because of the tiresome 
routine of public performance and the running of the organ- 
ization, he employs, let us say, the saxophonist to do this 
tedious job, though since all except a few pieces are simply 
arrangements of passing popular tunes, any outsider does 
just as well. When we see the names of two composers on a 
piece of music, one well known and the other unknown, we 
can guess who did the composing. Always look for this other 
name before attributing the work to the well known name. 


Hound & Horn 
we see only the 


vastly more important synthesis 
name of the original composer, as no musical importance is 


And of course on a record of this piece where the melody is 
entirely changed into a new, 
by an unknown individual in the orchestra, 
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attached to these variations. In Jazz as in Ballet, the public 
must discover for itself who is responsible for the various 


works. 
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He said they were variations on a Spiritual 


his mother used to sing, called Hosanna, but the Spiritual 
turns out to be a part of Stephen Adams “Holy City” com- 


mencing at the seventeenth bar. There the tune is in four-four 
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The four solos that follow are notated from records made 
time and eight bars long, but Miley’s version has about two 
bars taken out next to the last bar and the remaining six bars 
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drawn out to twelve by dividing each bar into two. In the 
composition “Black and Tan Fantasy” this theme is an- 
nounced in the minor, but his hot solos (variations) are on 
the original major. As he improvises these solos the orchestra 
simply plays a “vamp” rhythmic accompaniment. I have 
written them out under each other as in an orchestral score, 
with the theme on top, in order to facilitate intercomparison; 
but it must be understood that these are pure improvisations 
out of a folk school, with no idea of adequate notation. All of 
these solos are by Bubber Miley except the first twelve bars 
of No. 2 which is by Joseph Nanton, a trombonist in Duke 
Ellington’s orchestra. As I have said, negro improvisations 
are either on the melody or on the harmony, and: it would 
appear that Miley paid no attention to the melody, so far 
removed are his variations; but by playing certain parts of 
the theme, then the corresponding part in any one of the hot 
solos, you will find that many times he did have the theme 
in mind. 

In No. 1, all through the first twelve bars, there is a vague 
resemblance to the theme. The thirteenth and fifteenth bars 
are exactly the same as the theme but his treatment of these 
bars takes the startling form of blasts. In No. 3, if we play the 
fifth and sixth bars of the theme, and then his corresponding 
variations, we again see a melodic resemblance, but it is 
curious how this is his first melodic attack after the four bar 
hold; that is, instead of continuing with the melody, he is 
Starting one. 

In the thirteenth bar of.No. 3 he wonderfully distorts the 
B flat in the theme, to an E natural. Here is a take off of the 
most extreme kind, and accordingly he followed the harmony 
until he could catch up with the melody. This he did at the 
twenty-first bar, finishing with a jazzed up version of the 
theme. 

A typical Jazz distortion of the given melody is to lengthen 
the time value of one note by stealing from another, thereby 
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sometimes reducing the melody to an organ point. Though 
this was practiced prior to Miley, it is interesting to see how 
the whole note in the first bar of the theme is held longer 
and longer until in No. 4 he is holding it seven bars. Notice 
how the improvisations do not have any break between the 
twelfth and thirteenth bars, that is, where the theme begins 
its repeat. 

It seems to me the little phrases in bars eight, nine and 
ten of No. 1, where he plays with his melody at either end 
of the octave, can only be found elsewhere in such music as 
Bach’s “Goldberg Variations’. For example: 
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Joseph Nanton’s twelve bar variation in No. 2 seems to 
be on the harmony. It is followed by Miley’s beautiful en- 
trance, a slow trill on the original B flat. In No. 4, which 
he made for me, the little coda to the long note is the purest 
music I have ever heard in Jazz. I speak of purity in its 
resemblance to the opening of the Credo for soprano voices 
in Palestrina’s “Missa Papae Marcelli”. You will observe 


PALESTRINA 


that the thirteenth bars of both No. 3 and No. 4 are the same. 
The freedom leading up to the C in the fifteenth bar is amaz- 
ing and the A flat in the nineteenth bar, after all the agita- 
tion, is no less surprising. 

There were two elements essential for this freedom of 


thought; harmony and rhythm. Miley told me he needed the 
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strictest beat and at least a three part harmony. Though the 
piano could give him this, he was always better, however, 
with the orchestra and its background of drums, etc. Whereas 
the academy now might be able to compose parts like this, 
write them down and with a little shaping make something 
very inventive, no folk artist could do so, as his improvising 
in such a manner that rhythm and melody are torn apart, 
really demands these two elements. We can now understand 
how a person like Duke Ellington was indispensable to 
Miley—‘‘When I get off the Duke is always there”. The 
Duke’s co-operation, in fact, inspired Miley to the best work 
he ever did and neither of them sustained very well their 
unfortunate parting of the ways. The Duke has never since 
touched the heights that he and Bubber Miley reached in 
such records as “East St. Louis Toodle-O”, “Flaming Youth”, 
“Got Everything But You”, “Yellow Dog Blues’, etc., etc.— 
and of course the many “Black and Tan Fantasys’”’. The sud- 
den and tragic death of Bubber Miley put a stop to his career 
before he was thirty—though without the guidance of the 
Duke, who is a real Diaghileff in a small way, perhaps he 
would have slipped backwards too. 

In an article I wrote seven years ago entitled “Negro 
Jazz” I held out high hopes for the art, though at the time 
those critics who deigned to notice Jazz were in no undecided 
terms announcing its complete extinction. Since that time 
Jazz has not only persisted but advanced way beyond my 
expectations. It is only now that I have my doubts; it is the 
present tendencies that seem to be spelling doom in the near 
future. For the negro is tired of the Blues and likes to write 
the popular tunes which are a sort of compromise between his 
former music and tin-pan alley, and fairly eats up any like 
compromise of a white person. There are few real Blue 
singers left like Bessie Smith. Her inventive way of singing 
does not seem to have been contagious. When I hear an early 
record of Bessie Smith and then listen to a Cab Calloway and 
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see how much more the negro now enjoys the latter, I realize 
that the Blues have been superseded and white decadence 
has once more ironed out and sweetened a vital art. At the 
moment, through the arrangers and the more conscious 
players, Jazz is in process of being crystallized into a written 
music, but the gulf is too great between this and what I con- 
sider good Jazz, for such a crystallization to have any 
significance in the future. 

One would suppose that academic composers would jump 
at this medium, but the little that has been done in the field 
is of less value than those arrangements I have spoken of. 
With the awareness of an academic education, the composers 
have combined the simple side of Jazz with the complex side 
of modern music and the public, with a similar viewpoint 
towards the treatment of such music, finds it interesting. But 
even for them this music does not seem to wear well and 
probably is no more than their standard of novelty. Our com- 
posers may have the craftsmanship of Bach still sticking in 
their craws, but they lack even a taste of his melodic signif- 
icance—it is an already embellished melody of the 17th and 
18th centuries which Bach has so vitally mixed with his 
craftsmanship. These Moderns give us musical mathematics 
and acrobatics applied to any and every folk tune, but their 
work lacks as true a line of melody as we might find in the 
most obscure trombone solo. As I am in complete accord 
with other Moderns who theoretically object to using Jazz, it 
must be understood that I am not urging composers to use 
it in the same sense that Dvorak used folk tunes. What I pro- 
pose for consideration is, that as this whole period is _per- 
meated with Jazz, it cannot be such a precious or out-of-the- 
way attitude to become part of it. Though a fine Modern-Jazz 
music may still be written, frankly, the best I think we can 
hope for is that this eating decadence of Jazz be a slow 
process, and that in the meantime the negro will crystallize 
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more of his work on records, such work as Duke Ellington 
and Bubber Miley turned out in the old days. 

Of the many American writings on Jazz, both pro and con, 
few are knowledgeably critical, none of any instructive value. 
There are magazines and articles in Europe with an attitude 
towards Jazz as serious music, that we haven’t approached. 
And there is Pruniéres, the one important critic, to my 
knowledge, who has an appreciation of the improvised solo 
in Jazz. The American criticisms on the subject seem con- 
fusedly to hover around on the one hand, the spirit of 
America, the brave tempo of modern life, absence of senti- 
mentalism, the importance of syncopation and the good old 
Virginia cornfields; and on the other hand, the monotonous 
beat, the unmusical noises, the jaded Harlem negro, alcohol- 
ism and sexual debauch. These solos in the “Black and Tan 
Fantasy” may not have the significance I attribute to them 
but they could at least be a premise for criticism. As notated 
music it certainly is not just noise, squawks and monotonous 
rhythm: nor do vague favorable praises seem appropriate. 
Such solos as I have printed, demand musical investigation. 
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Four Poems 


Stephen Spender 


SHAPES of death haunt life 

Neurosis eclipsing each in special shadow: 
Unrequited love not solving 

One’s need to become another’s body 
Wears black invisibility: 

The greed for property 

Heaps a skyscraper over breathing ribs: 
The speedlines of dictators 

Cut their own stalks: 

From afar we watch the best of us— 
Whose adored desire was to die for the world. 


Ambition is my death. That flat thin flame 

I feed, that plants my shadow. This prevents love 
And offers love of being loved or loving. 

The humorous self-forgetful drunkenness 

It hates, demands the slavish pyramids 

Be built. Who can prevent 

His death’s industry, which when he sleeps 
Throws up its towers? And conceals in slackness 
The dreams of revolution, the birth of death? 
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Also the swallows by autumnal instinct 

Comfort us with their effortless exhaustion 

In great unguided flight to their complete South. 
There on my fancied pyramids they lodge 

But for delight, their whole compulsion. 

Not teaching me to love, but soothing my eyes 

Not saving me from death, but saving me for speech. 


II 


The explosion of a bomb 

the submarine—a burst bubble filled with water— 
the chancellor clutching his shot arm (and that was Perhaps 
a put-up job for their own photographers) 

the parliament their own side set afire 

and then our party forbidden 

and the mine flooded, an accident I hope. 
motorcycles wires aeroplanes cars trains 
converging at that one town Geneva 

top-hats talking at edge of crystal healing lake 
then mountains 


We know this from rotating machines 

from flanges stamping, cutting, sicking out sheets from paper 
rolls. 

The newsmen run like points of compass: their arms are 

gusts that carry sheets of mouldy paper: 

our eyes mud those scraps rub on. 


In his skidding car he wonders 

when watching landscape attack him 

“is it rushing (I cannot grasp it) or is it 
at rest with its own silence I cannot touch?” 
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Was that final when they shot him? did that war 

lop our dead branches? are my new leaves splendid? 
is it leviathan, that revolution 

hugely nosing at edge of antartic? 


only Perhaps. Can be that we grow smaller 
donnish and bony shut in our racing prison: 
headlines are walls that shake and close 
the dry dice rattled in their wooden box. 


Can be deception of things only changing. Out there 
perhaps growth of humanity above the plain 
hangs: not the timed explosion, oh but Time 
monstrous with stillness like the himalayan range. 


III 


Passing, men are sorry for the birds in cages 
And for constricted nature hedged and lined 
But what do they say to your pleasant bird 
Physical delight, since years tamed? 


Behind centuries, behind the continual hill, 
The wood you felled, your clothes, the slums you built, 
Only love knows where that bird dips his head 


Only the sun, soaked in memory, flashes on his neck. 


Dance, will you? And sing? Yet pray he is dead 

Invent politics to hide him and law suits and suits: 
Now he’s impossible and quite destroyed like grass 
Where the fields are covered with your more living houses. 


I never hear you are happy but I wonder 
Whether it was at a shiny bazaar 
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At a brittle dance or a party that you could create 
Procrastination of nature, for your talk and laughter are 
Only a glass that flashes back the light 

And that covers only hate. 


Will you not forgive him? I have signed his release 
Alarming and gentle like the blood’s throb 

And his fountain of joy wakes the solitary stag 
From his cherished sleep. 


But if you still bar your pretty bird, remember 
Revenge and despair are prisoned in your bowels. 
Life cannot pardon the ideal without scruple 
The enemy of flesh, the angel and destroyer, 
Creator of a martrydom serene, but horrible. 


IV 


NEW YEAR 1934 


Here at the centre of the turning year, 

The turning Polar North, 

The frozen streets, and the black fiery joy 
Of the Child launched again forth, 

I ask that all the years and years 

Of future disappointment, like a snow 
Chide me at one fall now. 


I leave him who burns endlessly 

In the brandy pudding crowned with holly, 
And I ask that time should freeze my skin 
And all my fellow travellers harden 

Who are not flattered by this town 
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Now up its twenty storeys whirled 
To prostitutes without infection. 


Cloak us in accidents and in the failure 
Of the high altar and marital adventure; 
In family disgrace, denunciation 

Of bankers, a premier’s assassination. 
From the government windows 

Let heads of headlines watch depart, 
Strangely depart by staying, those 

Who build a new world in their heart. 


Where scythe shall curve but not upon our neck 
And lovers proceed to their forgetting work, 
Answering the harvests of obliteration. 

After the frozen years and streets 


Our tempered will shall plough across the nations. 


This happy train that punishes no valley 
This hand that moves to make the silent lines, 
Effect their beauty without robbery. 
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By the Trail of the Turtle 


David Cornel DeJong 


IT WAS extremely hot. Sometimes the hayforks clicked to- 
gether with a thin sharp sound which seemed to intensify the 
heat. The distance shimmered, and only grasshoppers stirred 
up, crackled dry wings and were done. The two horses in 
front of the haywagon lowered their heads, blinked their eyes 
and sniffed at the air through dust dulled nostrils. Their tails 
switched mechanically at flies, and at each command to go 
ahead they no longer lifted their ears, but strained their legs 
and hips forward with broad, dispassionate motions. Jule 
smeared the sweat from his forehead on his sleeve and let 
his brother gather the last fork-full before the wagon went on 
again. “This is got to be the last one,” he heard his father 
announce from the wagon. 

“T hope so,” he answered. 

“But we can’t leave it lay any longer. The sun gets all the 
strength out of it. We’ve got to get this in the barn first. Then 
we quit.” His father’s voice had a dry, dusty sound, tired and 
inevitable. Sweat glistened on his thin brown face, but his 
jaws and teeth churned on. Sometimes, when he tugged heav- 
ily at hay, the lips sagged apart and showed the brown of 
tobacco juice. 

“That’s all,” Fred yelled. 

“Giddap.” The horses lunged ahead and the wagon jerked 
and rattled on to the next pile, Fred dragged his fork behind 
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him and Jule followed. “God, this is enough to kill you,” he 
said to Fred, nearly stepping on the fork. 

Fred did not answer. Above them two buzzards swooped 
patiently. The wagon’s creaking ended:at another pile of hay. 
“One more after this one,” said Fred. 

He could not muster up Fred’s complacent energy. Not 
even to hurry through these last three piles. He did not have 
Fred’s agility and stolid patience. A fork-full of dry, dusty 
hay tumbled back, down upon him again, and the hard stalks 
of stiffened thistles crawled down his open shirt against his 
bare skin. He swore. He slapped his hands against the barbs 
to brush them away. He swore again. Loading thistles, he 
thought, heaping up fork-fulls of dried thistles for the cows 
to chew on this coming winter. He swore again. “Oh, come 
on, cut the monkey shine,” Fred growled. “Come on.” 

That was it, come on, come on, and don’t stop, not even for 
thistles or for pain because that would bring realization, and 
things should not be realized. The muscles and sinews should 
tug and grovel so that thoughts could not be. Even in the 
morning there should be no time and space for thought. First 
there came the sudden tumbling out of hot sweaty sleep to 
the lardy pancakes for breakfast and his mother’s deter- 
mined, non-purposeful shuffling back and forth through the 
kitchen. Then there would be his father, sucking sloppily 
from his saucer with coffee splashes beneath him on the oil- 
cloth, and Ben, going to the calendar to mark off the days 
until the hunting season would open—his unflagging morning 
ritual—and the two other brothers lolling on the old couch 
in surly aftermaths of sleep. Next the food would be gulped 
down and they would be outside. Even then, they did not 
stand still to look at the sun and clouds, but with an almost 
fierce sluggardness each one went to do his task. Sometimes 
it was close to ten o’clock before they spoke. The fact had 
become accepted. There was nothing to do against it. They 
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were going down, inevitably down, and there was no use in try- 
ing to stop it. 

It had started three years ago, perhaps more than that. 
But then there had been a definite afternoon which had 
marked all that would follow. That day they had stood to- 
gether, all five of them on top of the hill in the pasture. One 
of them had pointed disdainfully hopeless at the neighbor’s 
alfalfa, they had scorned a distant tractor and had sneered 
at two smooth yellow cars going along the road. That had 
been the definite beginning. Their sneering had been their 
relief and their consolation. A little later there came another 
noon like it. Jule had leaned against Ben who smelled rank 
of moonshine, his father was splitting trails of tobacco juice 
deliberately over the bluish leaf of a cabbage, and the two 
other brothers had stood together, their hands flattened 
against their bellies beneath the flaps of their overalls. They 
had laughed at things again, with their backs toward their 
own poverty bitten fields. That day Jule had decided that he 
should get away from this, out of it before it swallowed him. 
too. And the next day he had left. They had shrugged their 
shoulders at him, his father had mentioned his going away 
from the paternal roof to God in a desultory prayer, his hands 
folded to a potato-like clump over the pea soup. That was 
all. Only while Ben was driving him to town, Ben had unex- 
pectantly turned to him and said, “Well, if you ever get in 
the dumps, take my advice and get a quart of moon. It’ll do 
worlds for you.” Ben was eight years older than he was. Jule 
remained still for a long time, during which they passed a 
dried pasture with one blind horse and another pasture with 
eight sheep and a cornfield from which a cat emerged un- 
expectedly so that they had almost run over it. Then he had 
said to Ben, “Why don’t you leave?” No more than that, for 
he had to sound casual, almost disinterested, as if this mat- 
ter of his leaving was little more than a day’s duck hunting. 
That casualness had hid his concern, for Ben had answered 
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equally dryly, “I hung on so long, I might as well sink with 
the rest. What the hell’s the use.”’ Then they had been silent 
once more until they had reached town where Ben started 
cursing at the traffic and the lights. When Jule had stepped 
from the car, Ben said, ‘Good luck kid. And don’t come back 
unless you have to. You get what I mean.” Then they had 
separated. 

That had been three summers ago. After some weeks of 
loneliness and stubborn attempts at non-concern things had 
gradually become well. A feeling grew that he had emerged 
from something dry and dusty and choking. Letters came 
from home, but they held neither hope nor despair, only ad- 
monitions not to forsake God, the Father who watches over 
all your doings and goings. And all the time he knew that 
they were going down. Only his mother’s pencil scribbled 
notes, about flannel for six cents, about the low price of eggs, 
about the potatoes having been frozen and being sweet and 
unpalatable, somehow had mattered. He did not quite know 
why. Perhaps because they were simply human, in a small 
trifling way. At least they were not about God and union with 
Him, while the corn burned and dried in the fields and the 
cows had gone dry because there was no water. Those few 
years had assumed something personal and large and inti- 
mate. And then they had gone down to the day when he had 
been forced to return or die of hunger. Perhaps hunger would 
have been better. He did not know, and he hardly dared to 
think about it. 

In a few minutes now they would stop working. Through 
the hours of the greatest heat they would lie somewhere un- 
derneath the trees or in the barn, all apart and all separate. 
Perhaps they thought of their irrevocable going toward pov- 
erty and collapse during those hours, Jule wondered. But 
more likely they did not think when they did not speak. Only 
when they spoke, when they had someone to speak to, they 
would inevitably reach the matters they would not think 
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about. For in their narrowed and squatted lives there was lit- 
tle to talk about which would not eventually touch the un- 
mentionable. For that reason they lay apart and slept hot, 
heavy sleeps beneath apple trees and against barns. He, Jule, 
could not lie like them, for he would think and not sleep. 
Usually he walked away, because action, wandering and 
looking at things and hearing other things would bring some 
relief. But they all seemed to resent his going away like that 
each noon into the heat. Perhaps they suspected that he felt 
more than they did. But he doubted even that. 

In his tense, aimless wandering he would sometimes meet 
his grandfather, worthless, toothless and harsh with age, walk- 
ing away from the house and all the other men because he 
was haunted by his worthlessness. When they met they did 
not speak, but they scowled and went on walking at tangents 
from each other. He hated the old man. His hating was not 
the surly, semi-conscious hating of the others, a callow, mute 
waiting for the old man’s death. They never said it, perhaps 
their thoughts never formulated it, but all their senses lum- 
bered stodgily to that wish. For no specific reason. The death 
of the old man could mean little. It would certainly mean less 
than the death of a cow; a sixteen dollar cow which they had 
bought for eighty dollars when cows were high. But there 
was that waiting, for life had become a matter of not think- 
ing, only of waiting. The death of the old man was at least 
something tangible. After the turmoil of that death was over, 
they would lie back and wait for the next one to die, Jule 
thought. And he was going to be the next one. After all, after 
the old man he was more worthless to them than the others. 
Once he had shaken them off, and that they had resented and 
never forgiven. That had even overwhelmed the bleak at- 
tempts at joy which they had shown when he had returned. 
That had lasted only a few days, and it had been almost 
imperceptible, quite sullen. He excepted his mother and per- 
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haps Ben. For Ben was slightly apart, something quiet, horse- 
like, indifferent and at times elementally kind. 

Their resentment had soon come. Now they tugged lazily 
and meanly at anything wherewith he differed from them, 
like surly hens in hot dust ripping away at anything that was 
not hen-like in the exact degree that they were. They resented 
his tiredness when they were not tired, his walks alone, his 
speaking to animals as if they understood him. Yes, he would 
be the next they would wait for to go or to die. Then to- 
gether they would sink again, slowly, unified in their leth- 
argy, down and further down, and it would not matter. 

The wagon had rattled to the last pile of hay. His father’s 
eyes still gazed steadfastly down upon him for he had been 
swearing. Jule had been swearing, and now his father, stern 
and brown and tawdry on top of the wagon, was challenging 
him to swear again, his lips and eyes already hardening into 
reprimands. Suddenly Jule laughed aloud. Fred looked at 
him, his blue eyes hard like glazed porcelain, and turned 
his back toward him. He forgot the heat for a little while. 

“This pile is going to be full of mice, what do you bet?” 
Fred was saying. He knew their eagerness to jab the sharp 
forks through the mice. That too seemed to atone for some- 
thing, prevented something more disturbing from coming to 
the surface. Blood and death-squeals would placate their 
non-thinking. “Come on, Jule. Watch them come out.” Sul- 
lenly he walked closer, watching the two buzzards swinging 
above him. 

Fred waited for him no longer. He was already striking 
the hay apart. As Jule came closer he saw three sleek brown 
mice scurry dizzily toward him. Fred was trampling another. 
“Come on, get them,” he cried. His father watched from the 
wagon. “You’re too slow, Jule,” he shouted. “Come on, get 
them.” 

Jule stepped over a dead mouse and started to pitch hay. 
That at least would stop his father from looking on. He tried 
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not to hear the squealing of the mice. When Fred was tired 
of slaughter, they finished the pile together. Then Fred 
climbed up the wagon and Jule saw that his father was wait- 
ing for him to follow. “I’m not going back with you,” he 
said. “I’m going to take a walk.” 

“You’re crazy,” Fred said. 

“‘You’d better come along and take a nap. Don’t be a fool,” 
his father said. 

“T guess not,” Jule answered. 

The wagon rumbled away. “You’re crazy,” Fred shouted 
at him. He stood still and looked toward the parched pasture 
from which the cows had gone to find cooler places. Then 
he was aware of the heat again, but he stood still and listened 
to the rumble of the haywagon past the orchard and then to 
the thudding of horses’ feet into the barn. “‘And that’s that,” 
he said. 

He started to walk toward the woods along the barbed wire 
fence. A few birds rose without sound and sat somewhere 
else. Grasshoppers stirred up and beat sharply against his 
bare arms. The cows would be in the dried creek bed in the 
woods. He would go and look at them. He whistled defiantly 
against all the heat and drought around him. 

He heard a train rattle. Over a brown roof and a red silo 
smoke plumed slowly. “Quarter after one,” he said. They 
had started that morning at four and had had a combined 
dinner and breakfast at eleven in order to get the hay in 
before the heat became unbearable. The meal had been a 
matter of potatoes and lumpy gravy, pork and milk. The 
garden had dried up and mother was too busy to prepare bet- 
ter meals. No one expected better ones. Perhaps he was the 
only one who longed for them sometimes, but as soon as he 
did, he remembered the past three years that had been good, 
and knew that there was no money and that his return had 
brought more want. Of course, he worked, but they didn’t 
really need him. He knew they did not need him. 
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He was coming closer to the woods. He saw the eleven cows 
watching his approach with bland, unblinking eyes. They 
were all lying down in the cracked black creek bed and did 
not even chew their cuds. There was nothing to chew. They 
looked at him with their slow, fathomless eyes, their bodies 
heaving in slow breathing. Then suddenly the crows cawed 
stridently from trees deeper in the wood, and at the same 
time he saw the old man, beating brambles and twigs aside 
with his cane. Perhaps he had not yet been seen. One cow 
slowly turned her head and also watched the old man. Even 
from where he stood he could see the watery redness of the 
old man’s eyes and the sunken, toothless jaws. ““What’s the 
old ham up to,” he muttered. Two other cows lifted their 
heads and watched the old fellow. He could hear his panting 
and grunting now. The crows scolded again but from higher 
and more distant trees. 

He saw the old man suddenly quicken his pace toward the 
cows, and he saw him lift his cane and twirl it through the 
air. One cow stirred her legs but slumped down again. “Come 
on, you lazy devils. Come on. Get up and eat like you 
should.” He lifted his cane and let it come down on the cow 
nearest to him. Jule heard the thud and saw the cow stir up, 
clumsily frantic. “Come on, you lazy good for nothings. 
Come on.” He lifted his cane again, but the cow scampered 
heavily away. Four others were desperately rising to their 
feet. 

Before the old man lifted his cane again, Jule jumped 
over the fence and ran toward him. “Hey, gramp, are you 
gone crazy? What are you chasing them cows around for? 
What’s come over you?” he shouted. 

He whirled around, lowered his cane and scowled at Jule. 
“You, Jule, why don’t you get to work yourself,” he shouted. 

“What are you chasing them cows for in this heat,” he 
insisted sternly. 

“They’re gonna give a lot of milk, ain’t they, laying in the 
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woods all day. A lot, won’t they? And as if you had enough 
money to live on. They need stirring.” 

“Leave them alone. It’s too hot to chase them around.” 

“J ain’t gonna leave them alone.” Determined, he ran 
toward the six cows that were still lying down. 

“Leave them alone, you old scamp.” 

But the old man stormed at the other cows. They rose sulk- 
ily and joined the other five. They ran with clumsy leaps, 
tails up, and returned again, circling around the old man with 
eyes red and disturbed. “I hope they trample him,” Jule 
grumbled. The old man stood still and whirled his cane. “I 
hope they do,” he repeated. The cows huddled together un- 
derneath a sycamore where once the creek had flown through 
a marsh and where the marigold leaves still stood with in- 
congruously green leaves like broad platters on the blackness. 
Jule walked up to his grandfather. 

““A lot of good you’ve done, all right. A lot of good.” 

The old man glowered at him. “Keep your words to your- 
self, Jule. You’re not making things any better home.” 

Jule came close to him. “Now, gramp, tell me where are 
you headed for?” 

“You’re fresh.” The old man backed away and thrust one 
hand tightly in his pocket. 

“I know where you’re going, gramp. You know mighty 
well I know where you’re going.” Jule came toward him. 

“You don’t know anything.” He backed slowly away from 
Jule, still cramping his fist in his pocket. 

“Tl tell you what, gramp. You’re on your way to Latto’s 
for moonshine. And in that pocket there you’ve got money 
you swiped from ma. You swiped that out of the cup in the 
china closet where she keeps the cream money.” He lowered 
his voice threateningly, watching the old jaws sag apart and 
the eyes shifting away from his eyes. ““You’re a nice help, 
aren’t you, gramp. Swiping the only money ma ever gets. 
And she’s your daughter. You’re a nice help, aren’t you? 
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And then because your conscience hurts you, you come here 
and chase the cows around to make them die in that hot 
pasture there.” 

“You keep your mouth shut, Jule,” he threatened weakly. 

“And you keep your hands off the cows and after this off 
ma’s money.” 

“You can’t talk to your grandfather like that. You can’t.” 
His voice came creakingly. He backed a few more steps 
away. Jule laughed at him. “You can’t do that,” he shrieked 
again. Suddenly he lifted his cane and struck it across Jule’s 
shins. “There, that'll teach you,” he panted. 

Jule grunted once with pain. Then he stood very still and 
looked at the old man who was trying to walk away. He bit 
his lips and dug his fingernails into the palm of his hand. 
“You damned old swine. If you weren’t so old, I’d kill you.” 
The old man retreated without looking at him. When he saw 
that Jule did not try to follow, he hurried more, pulling him- 
self along by his cane over the uneven ground. His hand 
clung feverishly to his cane, and he still held the other one 
clutched over the money in his pocket. He turned once and 
looked at Jule who stood on the same spot, watching him. 
“Serves you right,” he muttered. 

Jule stood very straight. The cows still huddled together 
under the sycamore and stared at him with wide, stupid 
eyes. The crows scolded no longer. Slowly he relaxed his 
fingers and moistened his lips with his tongue. Then he no- 
ticed the oppressive heat again, which lay chokingly even 
here in the darkness of the trees. Cicadas rasped searingly 
from tall trees. The old man was nearly out of sight, but he 
still heard his footsteps crackle through leaves and twigs. 
“That I’m not going to forget,” he said, looking at the cows 
who seemed to stare as silent witnesses, mute but convinced. 
Carefully he rolled his pants up and looked at his shin. It 
was bloody and already it was getting blue. He stroked his 
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fingers over the spot and bit his lips. Then he pulled his pants 
down again and started to walk back, limping a little. 

With his face set and hard he walked into the sunshine 
again. The heat caused his eyes to squint. Slowly he went 
toward the house, over the pasture, wherein no green and 
edible thing remained. Even the grasshoppers had left it. 
On the slope of the pasture the heat seemed to weigh him 
down and increase the pain in his leg. The house from be- 
hind the maples stared at him with four windows, as with 
four black and lidless eyes. He heard the chickens quarrel. 
Even the road lay grey and empty. 

Beneath the maple he saw his father stretched out on a 
horse blanket. He watched him steadily and his thoughts nar- 
rowed inside of him. Then he walked on toward the house 
where he heard his mother scouring things in the kitchen. 
When he slammed the screen door shut behind him, she lifted 
her head and asked, “Is that you, Jule. Pa said you were 
out in the sun. You mustn’t do that.” She lifted her dripping 
arms and brushed the hair away from her face. ““Why don’t 
you lay down like the others, like Fred and Art? You don’t 
know where gramp is, do you?” 

He scooped a dipper of cold water. “No,” he said, before 
he drank. 

“He’s the worst one. He gives me more trouble than all 
you boys put together. I suppose he’s running around in that 
hot sun.” 

He gulped the last of the water down. “Maybe he is,”’ he 
said. 

Then suddenly she was through talking. Her concern over 
her father seemed to have gone away. He stood and watched 
her for a while, feeling even disgust for her, but the heat of 
the kitchen and the cold water he had been drinking caused 
the sweat to gush from his face and to run bitingly into his 
eyes. Outside he hesitated for a while in the shade of the 
maple and looked down upon his father. “God,” he said in- 
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voluntarily. Then he walked away, past Art and Fred who 
lay asleep against the barn. Next to them lay the old hound also 
asleep. He found his oldest brother, Ben, under the apple 
trees, sewing a harness. 

“Listen, Ben,” he said. “Listen, have you got any liquor?” 

Ben tugged steadily at the thread and did not lift his head. 
“You don’t want any liquor. Not,in this heat, Jule.” 

Stubbornly he remained standing next to Ben. “You’ve got 
some, I know you have. Where is it?” 

“T tell you, you’re crazy.” 

“Where is it, Ben? I’ll fix it up with you some day.” 

“All right. ’ve warned you. It'll kill you. But maybe that 
wouldn’t be so bad. One less mouth to feed, and that’s some- 
thing. There’s just about a quart in the old rabbit coop in the 
barn. Don’t let dad see you.” 

He hurried to the barn, found the liquor and took a long 
swig at once. Then he sat down on an old tool chest and felt 
the stifling heat of the barn. Carefully he felt his leg. He 
gazed long at a thick black spider which hung motionlessly 
in its web. Then he took another drink. The heat was terrific, 
and sweat poured from his temples and dripped to his arms. 
Tiredly he sat and looked, and every time he thought of his 
grandfather, he watched the still spider again. He took an- 
other drink. The liquor made him hotter. Later he sat very 
still and listened to sounds, but then Ben came in with the 
harness and said, “Are you trying to roast yourself?” 

He said, “‘No.” 

Ben went and looked at the bottle. ““You’ve had enough,” 
he said. 

“Yes, I’ve had plenty.” 

Ben looked at him narrowly. “‘You’d better go outside in 
the shade.” 

“I’m going out to the woods.” 

“Suit yourself, but the sun’ll get you before you get there.” 

Suddenly he felt that he had to assert himself against all 
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that calm advising of Ben. Also he had to rise and do things 
and go places. ‘The sun won’t get me,” he said emphatically. 
He knew his legs were steady, and away from Ben’s stare he 
walked toward the door and out into the lane toward the 
pasture. He looked back once and saw Ben watching him from 
the barn door. The heat bothered him. He should not have 
drunk so much. Over the crackling dry pasture heat shim- 
mered against the woods beyond. He hurried toward the 
blackness of the woods, and thought that it had to be cool, 
very dark and cool. He turned and looked toward the south 
where he had seen clouds. They were still there, very vague 
and flat. He tried to whistle. 

The cows were lying down again in the creek bed and 
watched his coming. He spoke to them, comforting words, 
promising rain and green pastures. The crows scolded. Then 
he went past the cows into the woods, the same way his grand- 
father had gone. Nothing stirred, except one brown butterfly. 
His head throbbed and the liquor burned inside of him. His 
tongue felt hot and he started to long for water. Steadily he 
pushed through the woods. On the edge he stood still and 
leaned against a young tree. Before him stretched a flat grey 
and empty field, with tall sharp grasses and last year’s mul- 
lein stalks, black and gaunt. Only sand wasps flew. The 
ground reeked with heat and dryness. He felt his temples. 
Then he looked at the fringe of firs and spruces to the right 
where the swamp was. The swamp must be dry now, he de- 
cided. And suddenly he went into the dry field. 

Brambles and dewberry vines strung around his legs and 
hooked into his clothes. The ground was hard, and each plant 
creaked against his shoes. He felt his temples again. He was 
determined to go through with this, even though he recalled 
once what Ben had said. Then he saw four buzzards keeling 
over the field, sometimes low, then suddenly higher, and he 
grew afraid of the heat and the tense loneliness. The green- 
ness of the swamp looked more inviting. To it he directed 
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his footsteps, even though the distance was greater. But the 
heat did not decrease. 

When he was near the edge of the swamp he saw a move- 
ment in the stiff grasses ahead of him, as if something were 
dragging itself over the earth. He hesitated and listened, but 
no sounds came. Then he looked at the swooping buzzards 
again, and then at the distant shimmering of the horizon, in 
which in the west huddled a blackness against the trees. That 
was Latto’s place. Again he looked at the movement of the 
grasses, and slowly he approached. It could not be a snake, 
for he saw a broad trail through the field. Then he saw a huge 
turtle lumbering slowly toward the west, pushing ahead in an 
almost straight line through the terrible heat and over the 
parched grasses. It had come from the swamp, which must 
be quite dry now. 

In the heat he smelled stagnant odors which rose from the 
animal. It was a huge, old beast, its shell covered with a thick 
crust of dirt and algae. The trail it left through the weeds and 
grass was wide enough for a man to walk in. He caught up 
with the turtle. It pushed heavily ahead of him, moving its 
slow feet and trailing its thick, moist tail. He broke off a 
dead mullein stalk and tapped the beast on the head. Its eyes 
glittered and he heard it hiss. The jaws tried to snap at the 
dry stalk. Defiantly it came to a halt and watched him. He 
forgot the heat for a while and he forgot to be careful. Then 
the beast’s stench came to his nostrils again, and suddenly he 
was tired of teasing it. 

Determinedly he walked on toward the Latto’s shack. Twice 
he looked back at the turtle which was moving again. And 
then quite suddenly he came to an abrupt stop. Above him 
the buzzards keeled, higher now than they had been. A few 
feet away from him past a tangle of brambles he saw his 
grandfather stretched black and still on his back, gaping up 
at the sun. Still he hesitated, and felt his hatred for the old 
man surge up suddenly and furiously. The old man did not 
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seem to notice him. As quietly as possible he approached 
through the dry grass, but he did not see him move. “The 
damned old fool is sleeping or passed out,” he told himself. 
He felt no pity, but hatred was also gone. Nothing like hatred 
could be like this, he decided, when he stood near the old 
man. 

The old man lay stretched on the ground, his arms tan- 
gently away from his body, his toothless jaws agape, the sun 
tense on his closed eyelids. His cane was lying next to him, 
and small wasps hovered over his open mouth and darted 
away again. Jule saw the pale tongue lie in the mouth, curled 
and unsightly like entrails in a body that had been slit open. 
He shuddered and tasted the hot taste of the liquor from his 
throat. Above him the buzzards still swooped. Then he felt 
the stinging pain in his leg and turned away from the old 
man in disgust. If he looked at him, his hatred would return. 
But suddenly he remembered the turtle. He looked back and 
when he looked. closely he saw the trail of the animal and 
the bending of stalks before him. Yes, he was right. If the 
turtle kept on going in this straight line, it would run against 
the old man. 

He walked back to the turtle again which came steadily 
forward and had gone only a few feet since he had left. Then 
he returned to the old man and sat down on a large, bleached 
boulder and waited. 

He knew he was a little drunk, a very little. Perhaps it was 
the heat. He cupped his chin in his palms, leaned his elbows 
on his knees and waited. In front of him stretched the mo- 
tionless old man, and from the east the turtle came steadily 
and surely. The buzzards still keeled. When he looked around 
he shuddered a little. There was something terrifyingly lonely 
and unholy about this all. Grimly he wondered what he would 
do should the turtle snap at the old man. He decided he was 
going to laugh, laugh so loud and long that the old man 
would wake up. But the turtle was very slow, very. He tried 
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not to look at the turtle’s slow approach. Instead he looked 
at the old man. He watched intently for signs of breathing, 
but everything was stillness and rigidity. Wasps circled above 
the dark cavity of the mouth. He shut his eyes and counted 
to one hundred. 

Very slowly the turtle came nearer. He waited expectantly, 
pressing his chin hard into his hands. His eyes became sore 
of the intent watching and his eyelids blinked and quivered. 
Then he saw that the turtle went on a tangent and would not 
touch the old man. He lifted his head in consternation. He 
should have known better. He should have cleared that patch 
of briars away. Disconsolately he watched the animal drag 
its way slowly past the old man’s feet. Then he became aware 
of the buzzards again. He sat still and stared without thought 
and without haste. 

At last he rose and went toward the old man. There was 
something horrible about all this stillness, with the turtle in 
slow retreat, somewhat like an avenging angel who had 
avenged and had gone. He shook his head to remove the taste 
of the liquor and the dimness. He leaned over the old man 
and gazed into the mouth, at the pale, curled tongue. Then 
he laid his hand on the heart and waited. He waited very 
long. He lifted one of the hands and let it fall loosely back 
to the ground. It was enough. He stood straight and looked 
around, and somewhat dazedly he held his eyes on the turtle. 
Then he reached into the old man’s pocket and found a bottle, 
nearly empty. Slowly, as a sort of a ceremony, he poured 
what was left on the ground and saw it seep away. It still 
glittered on little pebbles and grey stalks, and the scent hung 
in the air. “Well, that’s that,” he said. 

Gramp was dead. He felt no concern, he felt nothing. Per- 
haps he had not been dead when he came. It did not matter 
vastly. What had been waited for had come. It might even 
be considered as revenge, but it was peculiarly tasteless and 
unimportant. His eyes were getting cloudy and his temples 
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drummed. He was going to forget the old man and go on. 
He was going to forget all of them and walk out of every- 
thing they stood for, if only for an hour. There was no hurry. 
He felt at harmony with the slow, relentless going of the tur- 
tle and the wheeling of buzzards. All things epitomized what 
he should run away from. But first he was going to taste all 
its corruption and crumbling slowly and fully. Already it 
seemed like a last door through which he was going and 
which would soon be closing behind him. Perhaps he was 
drunk. Fixedly he set his face toward the west and walked 
toward the Latto place. When he came closer, he saw Leona 
Latto come outside. She shaded her eyes with her hand and 
waited. “Jule,” she called when he was still far off, “did 
you see the old man? He left here pretty drunk a while back. 
Did you?” 

He shook his head and shoulders. “No.” He came very 
close to her, to her bold darkness and dull hair. He noticed 
again how brown and coarse her skin was. “‘No, it’s awful 
hot.” 

“Leona scrutinized him closely. “He’s pretty old,” she 
said. “And you’ve been drinking. That’s bad in this heat.” 

“Give me a drink of water will you, Leona?” 

They went into the house. “Things are pretty bad at you’re 
place, I guess. The old man told me. I tell you, Jule you 
ought to get away from that old farm again.” 

He drank the water she gave him. “You should, Jule,” 
she insisted. 

“Where’s Joe?” he asked. 

“Running a load from Detroit. He’ll be back in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Tt is a pretty good racket ain’t it?” 

“Pretty swell until they plug you.” She stood in front of 
him and shook her head. “Listen, Jule,” she went on, “Why 
not come around tomorrow and have Joe and you get to- 
gether? Why don’t you? Joe likes you. You can’t die on that 
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old farm there. Listen, you ain’t such a hick as all that. 
You’ve been around. Come and see Joe.” 

“Yes, I guess I will.” 

“He'll fix it all right.” 

They stood in the doorway for a while and watched the 
buzzards. She shaded her eyes and looked. “Must be some- 
thing dead there,” she said. 

He shook his head. “Just a big snapping turtle.” 

“Oh.” She studied him again. “You'd better sit down a 
while. It’s too hot to go back. You’re in no hurry.” 

But he looked out into the heat and said, “I’ve got to get 
back.” 

“T wish you’d seen the old man.” 

“Oh, he’s all right.”” He walked away. “So long, Leona.” 

“So long, Jule. Now come tomorrow.” 

“Sure.”” Leona was watching his walk, he knew. His heart 
and temples pounded. He walked back the same way he had 
come, hurriedly. Far off he saw the blackness which was his 
grandfather. He met the turtle again, but walked past. Near 
the body he smelled the liquor he had poured into the soil 
and he saw the open mouth and the stiff eyelids. He did not 
slacken his pace, but he walked past the body as if it were a 
boulder. He reached the wood again, strode through it, passed 
the cows and went over the dry pasture. From afar he saw 
Ben by the silo, waiting for him. “You're not sick, are you?”’ 
Ben asked. 

The clouds in the south were still vague and low. There was 
laughter in Ben’s voice, but his eyes were worried and seri- 
ous. “I’m fine,” he said. 

Together they walked to the house. There was little left to 
say. His father was getting things ready for the milking, and 
he heard Art and Fred arguing about ducks in the orchard. 
His mother said, ““The old man hasn’t been around all after- 
noon. It’s funny.” She looked over the fields. Jule stood next 
to her and looked also. Once he saw two buzzards above the 
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woods. “It’s so awful hot,” she said. Fred and Art were start- 
ing down the lane together to get the cows. They still argued 
about ducks in listless, tired voices, and kicked at the dust. 
Ben also looked. “You should have brought the cows with 
you,” he said. “Why didn’t you?” 

“T didn’t see them,” he lied. 

He walked to the porch and stroked the old tomcat. His 
mother went inside, and Ben, standing where they had stood 
looking for the old man, asked once more, “You're sure, 
you’re all right?” He did not answer. 

Later he leaned on the stable door and watched his father 
spray the cows. His brothers were already milking. He sniffed 
lazily at the pungent spray. “You could do this as well as I 
could,” his father said. “If you don’t milk, you can do this 
anyway. This and getting the cows,” he added significantly. 

“All right,” he answered. He turned around and looked for 
buzzards. There were none. Behind him he heard the milk 
sizzle into the pails and Fred’s growling at the kicking of the 
cow he was milking. “After the old man, I’m next,” he 
thought insistently, almost incongruously. And then while 
he looked once more at the woods, he tried to figure out min- 
utely who was going after he had gone and who thereafter, 
and who was going to remain to the very end. “‘You’d better 
get started on the separator,” his father commanded. “Not 
that it makes much difference. They’re not giving enough to 
feed a litter of pups.” 

Through the humming of the separator he listened to his 
father and brothers argue about getting the Guernsey bred. 
She wasn’t worth the dollar, for even that. And then they 
argued on, dimly, dispassionately from beneath their cows, 
till Art shouted that soon they’d have to sell half of the god- 
dam bitches anyway or go to jail. Then his father com- 
manded, “No need of swearing, Art,” and after that they 
were all silent, for once more they had reached that which 
they should not mention. Jule smiled slowly at himself. Soon 
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he would be away from all this. And now, all that he weuld 
have to do now is to tell them about the dead old man in the 
field and for once there would be something else to argue 
and sulk about. But he was going to wait. The dead were 
dead. There was no need of disrupting this desperate ritual 
of these half-dead. The dead could wait. Things should go 
on and be finished and then there would be time. For some 
reason the thought satisfied him, it assuaged somehow that 
retching pain in his shins each time he lifted a milkpail. 
Only the buzzards worried him now. Perhaps it was the pur- 
poseful activity of those buzzards, for by this time their keel- 
ing must have been rewarded. There should be nothing pur- 
poseful here, he thought grimly, not even to watch or think 
about. There should only be waiting. And the buzzards made 
his waiting more difficult. 

After the milking, while the cows remained in the dark 
stable chewing scanty portions of pigweed and rape which 
had been pulled out of the hopeless garden, they went inside 
and had their supper. The old man’s chair remained empty, 
and after his father had grumbled through a blessing for the 
food and after mother had gone to the pantry, Ben said, 
“Something funny about the old Man. He’s always ready to 
eat. There something funny about it.” 

“Well, I don’t aim to wait for him,” his father answered 
sternly. ““He’s got his senses anyway and nothing much to do 
besides.” 

Later when his mother poured coffee, she said without em- 
phasis, and yet with some implacable finality, ““We’ve got to 
find out where he is. There’s something that ain’t right. Some 
of you boys go to the neighbors and see if he’s there.” 

Placated and slow with food Jule’s father looked up. 
“You, Jule, bring the cows back to the woods and shut the 
gate. And look around and see if you see the old man. Ben, 
you go around the other way by the orchard. There’s some- 
thing funny about this. It was pretty hot today.” Jule saw his 
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mother shamble back to the pantry and watched his father 
stroke his stubbly brown chin until his mother was out of 
hearing. “I guess the old woman is kinda het up about it,” he 
said, nodding his head toward the pantry. Besides one had to 
consider the neighbors and one’s god-given duty toward one’s 
parents. Jule thought he could see his father’s thinking as he 
watched him steadily. 

After they were through eating, Jule sauntered slowly be- 
hind the cows down the lane. They were very slow, trying to 
snatch at the lower leaves of the apple trees and craning their 
necks far over the rusty fences in search of something green. 
He did not hurry them. When they reached the woods, he sat 
down on a stump and watched them. Once he wondered why 
his thoughts came only in dull precision, without tensity or 
turmoil. Even the matter of his leaving seemed to be of no 
importance. He knew that it would only assume importance 
as soon as he was gone. No sooner. As long as he was here 
he waited, waited placidly for an end which he himself had 
shaped. After he had been sitting for a while, he arose and 
walked back to the house. Along the orchard he saw Ben re- 
turning on the brown mare. Fred and his father stood beneath 
a maple watching Ben’s approach. Art was coming over the 
neighbor’s pasture. Jule slowed his footsteps so that they 
would all be together when he told them. 

All four stood together when he turned around the corner 
of the barn. “I found him,” he said when he was close to 
them. “I found him. He’s out there in that old dry field past 
the woods.” He watched their faces, and when he continued 
he looked only at Ben. “I saw buzzards and then something 
black and then I saw him, lying flat on his back.” 

“Dead?” asked Ben. 

He nodded and walked away from them and their bland 
staring, for he saw his mother watching from the doorway. 
Behind him he heard them suddenly break out into impotent 
quarreling. Their voices were low and hushed for the sake 
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of the woman who stood waiting in the doorway. Then he 
heard Ben insist, ‘““We’d better take the old stretcher. It’s 
pretty hard walking through those woods.” It was the stretcher 
they had improvised three summers ago-when one of the cows 
had calved in the woods. It had not been used since. Now the 
old man would lie on it; nothing as important as a new bull 
calf which could at least be eaten. He heard them walk away 
toward the barn, still talking in hushed, dramatic male voices. 
He stood in front of his mother now. She had walked toward 
him, but after taking three steps she had again waited. 
“‘What’s the matter?” she asked. 

“T found him. Out in the field there,” he said calmly. “He’s 
dead.” 

She opened her mouth slowly and shut it again. Then she 
folded her hands together. He noticed her broken off nails. 
“‘Had he been drinking?” she asked. 

CON a 

She showed no traces of emotion. He had known she was 
going to act like that. There was nothing of the childish ex- 
citement his father and brothers were showing. He turned 
when he heard the others come out of the barn swinging the 
stretcher between them. His father paused and looked expect- 
antly at him. “You'd better go with them,” his mother said. 

Suddenly he stooped and pulled the leg of his trousers up. 
She watched him. She exclaimed a little when she saw the 
raw, bloody-black wound. “You'd better wash that and put 
some salve on it. Why didn’t you do it sooner?” 

He lifted his head and looked at her. “He did that this 
noon. With his cane. He struck me with his cane.” As soon 
as he was through saying that, he realized that he was appeal- 
ing to her as a child to its mother, for sympathy, for allevia- 
tion of pain. Something like that had been years ago. It was 
something recalled from a lost good time. And he knew at 


once that she too realized that. She should, he thought des- 
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perately. And yet he hoped that she wouldn’t, because those 
times were lost, inevitably lost long ago. Their eyes met. Then 
she looked hastily away. They stood next to each other in 
silence. “Look,” she said hurriedly. “Look, your father is 
getting excited. You’d better run and help them.” 

He pulled his trousers down and walked toward the others. 
She ran after him and tugged at his shirt. “Jule, you didn’t 
do anything? You didn’t do anything to him, did you?” 

When he saw her wide steady eyes and the lips held rigid 
against all trembling, he took her hand. That too he had not 
donie for years. “No, I didn’t do anything,” he said. “The sun 
did it,” he added slowly. “Yes, of course, the sun did it.” She 
shook her head at herself as if she could not understand how 
she had forgotten about the sun. 

He still held her hand and swayed it a little. “And I’m 
going away tomorrow. I think I can get hold of a job. That'll 
make it easier. Maybe a little easier for you anyway.” He 
rubbed his fingertips over the leathery hardness of her hands. 

“Yes, I suppose it’s better,”’ she said. 

“Tt’s better.” 

She shook her head. “Yes, maybe it is.” She pointed 
vaguely at the group going down the lane. “‘You don’t like it 
here. It’s better to get out of this. They........ you’re not 
used to this anymore.” she tugged feebly at his shirt again. 
“You'd better run after them, Jule. You’d better.” 

He did run. But it was no running toward them. It was a 
running away from her. It was an action which stood for the 
breaking away from the only thing he hated to leave. The 
others would have the dead to think about for a few days. 
It would be a vacantly clacking and futilely noisy interlude. 
As long as it lasted he would not be missed. Afterwards he 
would not be missed either. 

He stopped once and looked back and saw that his mother 
was entering the house to make preparations to receive the 
dead. Then he ran again. 


Jacob’s Ladder 


Eric Schroeder 


THE LADDER 


Here in the vale, a heavy stone lying, 

and a slip of heaven folded in long leaves 
where the flock sweated by day; now even 
lies vast around. And the stone under the hill 
on the hard ground gives grit to the cheek. 


“Sleep in my need give me—nursling of grief— 

and nurture, Eternity of Heaven and Earth, 

to the child of greed a promise, O sacrifice-fed. 

The shepherd is gone to the tent, and the shepherd-boy 
under the thorn has nodded down his head. 

What is open but Thy servant’s eye? the night is Thy Face: 
Holy Keeper of furthest things, Lover of my fathers, 
Thou hast numbered these stones. I trust thee. I sleep.” 


The shadows lie down: the light walks over the land. 

O land of Haran, where are now thy flocks 

and dreaming shepherds? Gone from the dreadful light, 
hurried by winds, Gone, struck from the ground, 

Gone; mankind is naked to such a light 

and the naked are Gone into darkness. 


I am alone. 
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Light, plague of light the mountains blench beneath, 
Empty Power pouring on the earth, spare 
spare me. 

O Merciless! a hot mouth unfolds 
in the height, falls: 
a dripping of fire on the desert. And a Way in the fire, 
Princes going up, a people with bright spears 
treading toward Heaven and shaking hair of fire: 
Eyes of destruction like coals (anger) descending, 
swords falling, and frowning shields. 


And A Voice: 
“THESE STONES I give thee, and the ground for pasture, 
Israel, 
When the light is gone, get thee into the darkness 
to the womb’s mouth. From the dark womb’s tent 
shall thy children be many; at the last innumerable 
as the earth’s dust. God shall blow upon it. 
It shall settle on the earth’s corners. It is enough.” 
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ISRAEL OF MAINZ 


New Year 1106. 


End of 1095. Massacre of Mainz Jews by the Army of the First Crusade. 

1098. Diet of Mainz. Henry IV scrutinized Archbishop Ruthard’s part 
in the pogrom. He fled to his Thuringian estates. 

1104. Henry IV was betrayed by his enemies, and in New Year of 1105 
brought before the Diet of Ingelheim, and forced to resign his 
throne, and give up the royal insignia. It was the Churchmen who 
triumphed: the lay nobles among his enemies wept at the last. 
Henry escaped to Liége, but died in August. His will forgave his 
enemies and begged his son, who had led them, only to bury his 
body in the Minster of Spires, which he had enriched. This kindness 
was denied. 


I shall die today or tomorrow: the sickles drop 
my beard on my breast at last. Tomorrow bury me. 


a Candlestick . . . censer-chains . . . a crooked loaf .. . 
Israel’s house . . . then Mainz-Accursed . . . then 

a field, and a corner of the field, and one stone of many, 
and under the stone, shut, bound, wonderful, 

shunned by the cold worm and the hairy root, 

a chest, stuffed with bonds, fatted with my dealing, 

quick writ of barons bitterly sickened, 

My Rats that shall gnaw the binding of swords and lands, 
mortgages winding into my hand mortmains, 

Rays of the Light of Israel, shining unseen 

from that ground: and shall look into many far forests. 


Now mark, my heirs. One paper you shall spare. 
you shall deface one signing, melt one seal, 

but lay the written sum by wasted Israel 

in a fold of the shroud. Let linen be wound 
round Israel and the black writing of florins 

with Henry’s hand thereunder. The hand is dead. 
Helpless the fierce head lies in Liege away. 

ay, a stone bed he made for his loosened bones 

at Spires, and begged rest for his spirit, 
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but the unforgiving Fox he begot forbade him, 
spat on his testament, plagued the clay he left. 
Long ago I was very old, foreknowing 

pain, and put on patience, a meek habit. 

Then knew I, in one night. 


Ruthard. 
The North looked through his eyes, and yelling winter 
blew behind a horse that stepped on robes 
and hair, not trampling breasts. 
Barred Doors Burst and Fell. I could not 
close my eyes. Cold they came in, hating, 
coldly lusting after wombs and moneybags. 
the starvelings grinned. Some screamed as if they feared 
the quenched candles in the smoky minster, the falling 
tongue of that vile bell, Hell-din 
till Dawn, and the sun rose on snowy roofs, 
mucky streets, and stole into my house to show me 
Rachel wailing in raiment sweet and torn, 
my boy ripped with a sword I remembered, bleeding 
and kicking. 


Ten winters now have worn away that sunlight, 

and Seven have sweetened the shade of Henry’s state 

where I came fearing and knelt down. Barons and banners 
bent on the Jew their pomp: with much in mind— 

my people’s better lot, Ruthard fled 

into Thuringia, trembling in his forests, 

the torn womb, healed of its dead bastard, 

ripening to my true-born Reuben—this remembering 

I paid my kiss upon his feet. The price was peace. 


Hereafter—storms, stones torn from mortar, 
fire in Northern towers, but far in the South 
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2 flowering, a feasting, a pealing of Eastern bells, 
flutes awakening in warmth, generous pigment, 
their blood as our blood. 

What we know they shall know: 
2 window's a lantern: a woman’s a posy. Flowers. 
Co-heirs of the rose, dividing this pied mead, 
lerael’s sons, breed, breed. 


But now 
my last sun leaves the world I know, the herdsman 
drives on his flocks, they pass over the yellow snow 
from the lone fields to the town. Deep in the reeds 
late evening gilds the pools of Israel’s field. 


I go; prosper. In patience is our peace. 
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HORWITZ 


I 


Horwitz? means Wisdom-Hearer? Einzig horen? 
Whore-wits? the digging and the sucking arts? 
Supping with spendthrifts, breakfast from a kettle 
the whole world’s dashes in my blank, my hand 
in the world’s pocket ever? 


MY NAME YE SHALL NOT WIT AS AT THIS TIME. 


a grandeur not in names. 

then where? O tell me where is grandeur bred? 
or in the trumpet or the silence or 

the following eye of fellowing a grand friend 
a flash pal. 


II 


I envy that man’s vanity, am jealous 

of that lord’s curly front and friendly eye. 
or a Duc of twenty one descents, that’s spent 
twenty one years in learning to ignore 

the subtle valet helping him into 

his broidered title. Such a Duc, I say, 

can swear a smooth disdain upon his thanks 
as I make way. 

(I am in love with him) 


III 


Grandeur. 
my Love, my envy, my devout belief, 
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solvent of memory! for who but Horwitz 
would climb so far, look through eternal bars, 
and see a bent-wood chair—and still believe? 


Grandeur, my hunger. 

my heart’s dictating and disdainful Sulla, 
cleansing, abandoning 

me. 


IV 


I am pure 

by an uneaten sacrament. Poor Watteau 

was so, in longing and in love, at gaze 
through the strong palings of an ancient park 
where a gay rose is folded, cherry in lips, 
lips in a kissing-mask, the mask in curls, 
curls in a lap, the gleaming lap in shade 

of a tree-row, where feathers stain the evening 
with green, and a stone goddess softly smiles 
on her own thigh. 


Vv 


Midnight. Now hidden tinder stands within 
an awful opportunity, and appetites 
suddenly stun a man with blood. 


that leg 
and the secret where a stocking ends—o rape— 
that householder who counts and folds his dollars 
by a dark entry. Rape. REVENGE! RAPE! RAPE! 


But not for Horwitz. 
Beauty is not the sweet flesh where a woman 
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becomes two marble cushions, nor a surfeit 

of blossoms in our north-shore orchards, nor 
Memory, the garden in the dim pure vale. 

I have ventured to eat a radish, a meringue, 
an absolutely tasteless laxative; 

oh boy I certainly did not abhor 

the virgin’s womb; but failed the caper-berry 
in a chattering of jays. 


Midnight. bulbs dark, the slowing pulse of clocks. 
now nothing matters but the bell at one 

whose power may condone the tapping feet 

that dare provoke so horrible a silence. 


But who are you? coming where no one comes 
in this hard wilderness under the moon. 
Why do you walk with me, you ghost? 


GHOST YOU. 
Why do you cuff my hawk off, do you fasten 
your human fingers AH ! ! INHUMAN ! where 
the jesses tugged. What’s your name, horrible? 


I HORRIBLE HIGHT, TRUTH-FOOL, THOU LICKER-UP 

OF MAJESTICAL LIQUORS FROM THE OUTSIDES OF 
VATS. 

LOOK DOWN, WHAT A GROUND! WHERE WALK WE 
ON STRONG GRIT 

GRAVEL AND GRANITE, CRUNCHING HEROES’ MAR- 
ROW-DUST 

AS DEATH DID FIRST, NEXT, TIME, LAST, HISTORY 

AND NOW YOUR FOOTLING FEET, FIDDLER. 

BEHOLD BASALT, BASELY MIXED WITH MARL AND 
SMALL; 
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COME CLIFFWARD, AND EXCLAIM “BASALT EX. 
ALTED! 

BALD PLUTO! ANNIHILATOR OF ANY OTHER GOD, 

GREATER THAN ORION, CLOSE TO SHRINKING 
PLEIADES.” 


WHAT! SHALL HYENA’S DUNG, AND THE CURVED 
HOOF-.TIP 
OF A DEVOURED GAZELLE AFFORD THY FALSE- 
HOOD 
PLEA OF DUPLICITY IN FATE? OR WOMAN-WARM 
PLUME OF THE QUAIL’S BREAST BE A COAL TO 
LEAVE 
AN EVERLASTING HEAT? 
GRANITE IS GIVEN THEE 
AND SAND, AND DOST THOU SEARCH AND LACK 
THE SYLLABLE 
“GRAND”? 
IS WOMAN-WARMTH EXTINCT WHEN 
TANGLES 
OF THORN BETRAY THE FLUTTERING QUAIL TO 
THE EATER? 
AND DOOM, IS NOT THAT DOME OF HOPELESS 
HUMOUR 
FULL OF REFLECTED LIGHT? 
GLORY TO GIVING 
BLESSED BY BLEEDING 
ALLELUIA TO LOVE. 


I have loved. 


AY, HAST THOU SPENT SOME PENCE, 


FOR BREAD, 
AND FED THY HAWK. FORGIVE ME. AND FOR EVER, 
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WOULDST THOU WELL FARE, FORGIVE. THY FATE 
IS.SO0. 

BE TAME, AS THIS ROUND STONE WHEREON I 
MIGHT 

SPIT, WERE I NOT ETERNAL. 


Who are you? 


ONE DEAD IN THE EARTH’S DAWN: THE FIRST IN- 
VENTOR 

OF PRAISE AND MEASURE. THE THRACIAN WOMEN 
TORE ME. 


You! horrible Orpheus! no need to lift 

Your head off, nor to point the wet green sea-weeds 
that hang among the veins in your neck-tube. 
Remember thee, poor ghost? 
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VI 


Yet Horwitz never bit the world 


that he believed, and bought, and doubted. 
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The United States Hotel: 
Saratoga 


Charles Flato 


EVERY town and city in America has perhaps at least one 
example of post Civil War architecture, buildings that in our 
own time appear odd, self-conscious and miserably squat for 
all their rearing and towering. At this time most of it seems 
less a matter for architectural history than for social consid- 
eration. Of those qualities commonly expected of good de- 
sign, grace of proportion, form approximate to need, happy 
use of ornament, little can be discovered; instead, construc- 
tion would seem to have become swollen, like a soufflé that is 
all outside and little substance. The hundreds of French cha- 
teaux, the thousands of mansarded cottages, the cast-iron 
and tin fagades, the bewildering masses of capricious jigsaw- 
ery, prove no doubt that the human, unlike all other crea- 
tures, can invent indefinitely; but the results give little evi- 
dence that the human finally is capable, except in a negative 
and amusing way, of more than a few authentic variants on 
the basic forms. As social documentation, though, these build- 
ings have a value that transcends their essential weaknesses: 
As mute commentary on their time and the spirit of their time 
they are an accurate expression of that small but noisy and 
overmoneyed portion of a victorious Northern democracy; 
for a society of witless Elizabethan-like adventurers nothing 
could be quite so remarkably appropriate. 

This expansive building style, somewhat lightened for fes- 
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tive purposes, was for the tremendous hotels of Saratoga 
practically perfection. For a society that felt the full force 
of size and the power of possession nothing could be more 
apt. 

It was the guide book boast that Saratoga was as a resort 
supreme, the Queen of the Spas, and she undoubtedly justi- 
fied her boast for mid-Victorian America. For gayety it was 
not to be surpassed on this continent, however gauche it may 
have appeared to visiting foreigners; the racing season, the 
gambling palaces, the “flirting and dancing” as advertised in 
one guide book and the countless numbers of marriageable 
daughters, all displayed by their fond mothers like vegetables 
in a market stall, were but a part of Saratoga’s charm. There 
were, moreover, the mineral waters, the reproduction of the 
House of Pansa with its fifty foot long painting of Rome in 
Constantine’s time; for the gossips there were the endless 
hotel verandahs, for dancers bands playing Lanner and 
Strauss waltzes almost without stop. It is said sixty thousand 
persons in some way or another could find amusement here 
during a season. 

Now these hotels, of which the United States at its erection 
in 1875 was the biggest not only in Saratoga but in the whole 
country, like the society that made them necessary and credi- 
ble, are becoming gradually hushed to a kind of off-season 
stillness. In the following photographs of the United States 
Hotel Miss Saunders, with a competence and an art that is 
far better than overt description, has fixed this American day 
of magnificent debauchery; in her photographs we see it not 
in first glory or high noon but in romantic lighting, in the 
dull, oblique and brassy sunlight of a closing day, the trees 
skeletal and waiting. 


Twelve Surat of the Holy 
Quran 


Translated by Abu-Ali George Kheiralla and Payson 
Walker Loomis 


Translators’ note: 


Our purpose in publishing the twelve surat here given is simply to 
suggest the possibility, as it seems to us, of a somewhat more adequate 
rendition of the Holy Quran into English than has yet appeared. The 
following translations are procurable in English: those of George Sale 
(1734), J. M. Rodwell (1876), E. H. Palmer (1880), Mirza Abu’l-Fadl 
(1911), Maulvi Mohammed Ali (1917), Marmaduke Pickthall (1930), 
and Al-Haj Hafiz Ghulam Sarwar (1930); and we believe that a brief 
perusual of these, however commendable the motives or the learning 
which they severally represent, will be sufficient to justify an endeavor 
to go further. Some of these works, on the one hand, like that of George 
Sale, in the effort to make the English text intelligible, resort to inter- 
pretative interpolations, which are necessarily subjective and consequently 
questionable and which at any rate cannot be justified by the Arabic. 
Others, more conscientious and more literal, are often unintelligible 
except by reference to the original, or still more often read so badly as 
to lose all force, or, at best, are written in a style unfortunately precious 
and archaic; the most serviceable English text for all practical purposes, 
and the most nearly free of the enumerated shortcomings, being prob- 
ably that of Pickthall. 

Over and above the syntactical difficulties always present in the making 
of a literal and at the same time intelligible translation from any lan- 
guage into any other, unrelated language, there is also in the case of 
Arabic and English a peculiar difficulty arising from a difference, as 
between the Arabic- and English-speaking peoples, in the current usage 
of the respective inherited vocabularies. In Arabic there is much less 
of a gap between vernacular and the language of literature. Of the Holy 
Quran in particular it may be said that it determined the Arabic lan- 
guage as now spoken, and that its language is the language of everyday 
life, and vice versa. If, then, it be possible to preserve in translation 
any portion of the force and extreme beauty of the Arabic original, 
this must be conveyed insofar as possible in the language of everyday 
speech, for the Holy Quran is a popular book, and that is an integral 
part of its force and its beauty. 

The versions here given are those which the translators happen to 
have completed in the time at their disposal to date. They include the 
opening sura, or Fatihah—which may be said to occupy in the scripture 
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of Islam a place roughly equivalent to that of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
scripture of Christianity—and some of the shorter surat at the end of 
the Holy Quran, among these being several which, as supplementary to 
the Fatihah, are universally used in the formal prayers. 


I 


SURAT AL-FATIHAH 
(The Opening) 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


Praise be to God, the Lord of Creation, 
The Merciful, the Compassionate, 
King at the day of judgment. 
It is Thou we worship 

and it is Thou whose help we ask. 
Guide us in the straight path, 
The path of the recipients of Thy bounty, 
Not of those Thou art displeased with 

or who have gone astray. 


LXXXI 


SURAT AL-TAKWIR 
(Of the Envelopment) 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


Should the sun be enveloped 

And should the stars be dimmed 

And should the mountains be in motion 

And should camels ten months pregnant be abandoned 
And should the wild beasts gather abroad 

And should the seas surge up 

And should souls be brought together 

And should the new-born interred alive be asked 
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For what crime she was put to death 
And should the pages be displayed 
And should the heavens be laid open 
And should gehenna be aroar 
And should paradise draw nigh, 
Then should each soul learn 

what would be its to present. 


I will not swear by the elusive planets 

That shift and hide, 

Nor by the night as it fades, 

Nor by the morning as it stirs. 

Verily this is the utterance of an honourable messenger, 
Deriving his strength from the Lord of the Throne, 
Steadfast, commanding obedience, trustworthy. 
And your companion is not mad. 

Verily he saw this in the clarified empyrean, 

And it does not mystify the invisible, 

And it is not the utterance of a devil to be stoned. 


Whither then will you go? 
Verily this is naught but a reminder to Creation, 
For him among you that shall will to stand erect. 
—And you will not 

unless God will, the Lord of Creation. 


LXXXVII 


SURAT AL-A’LA 
(Of the Most High) 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


Praise the name of thy Lord the Most High 
Who created and gave shape 
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And who ordained and guided 
And who brought forth the pasturage, 
Then turned it into dusty chaff. 


We shall cause thee to recite, so thou forget not 
—Save what God will, 

for He knows the manifest and the hidden— 
And We shall lead thee to abundance. 
Therefore remind, for reminding profits: 
He that is prudent will heed, 
And the hapless will turn aside: 
Who shall feed the great fire 
Where he shall neither die nor live. 
But he shall prosper who has purified himself, 
Who calls on the name of his Lord and prays. 
But you cherish the life of this world, 
Though the life beyond is better and more lasting. 


Verily this is in the olden books, 
The books of Abraham and Moses. 


XCV 


SURAT AL-TEEN 
(Of the Fig) 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


Consider the fig and the olive 

And Mount Sinai 

And this tranquil city: 

Verily we created man of most admirable stature, 

Then rendered him again the lowest of the low, 

Save only those that have believed and wrought good works: 
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For them there shall be a recompense unstinted. 
Shall any then, hereafter, gainsay thee thy religion? 
Is not God the wisest of all judges? 


XCVIII 


SURAT AL-BAYINNAH 
(Of the Evidence) 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
There were none that would desist of those that disbelieved 


among the people of the scripture and the polytheists 
until the evidence should come to them. 


A messenger from God recites purified pages, 
comprising righteous scripture. 
And those that received the scripture 
did not dissent until after 
the evidence had come to them. 
And nothing were they bidden but to worship God, 
devoting wholly to Him the religion, 
And observe the prayer and give alms, 
and that is the righteous religion. 


Verily those that have disbelieved 
among the people of the scripture and the polytheists 
shall dwell in the fire of gehenna. 
Those are the worst of creatures. 
Verily those that have believed and wrought good works, 
They are the best of creatures. 
Their reward at the hand of God 
shall be gardens in paradise berieath which rivers flow, 
And they shall dwell therein forever. 
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God is glad of them and they are glad of Him. 
Such is for him that is prudent before his Lord. 


XCIX 


SURAT AL-ZALZALA 
(Of the Quake) 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


When the earth shall quake with its predestined quaking, 
When the earth shall cast forth its burden, 
And man shall say, What ails it? 
Then, on that day, shall it tell its tale: 
Yea, thy Lord shall have inspired it. 
Then, on that day, shall men come forth in throngs 
To behold what they have done: 
He that does an atom’s weight of good 

shall behold it, 
And he that does an atom’s weight of evil 

shall behold it. 


CII 


SURAT AL-ASR 
(Of the Passing Hour) 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


Consider the passing hour: 
Truly man is at a loss, 
Save only those that have believed and wrought good works 
And exhorted each other to righteousness 
and exhorted each other to patience. 
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SURAT AL-MA’UN 
(Of the Giving of Alms) 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


Hast thou seen who belies the religion? 

It is he that spurns the orphan 

And does not advocate the feeding of the poor. 
Woe unto those that pray 

And are unmindful of their prayers: 

Those that are ostentious 

And repress the giving of alms. 


CX 


SURAT AL-NASR 
(Of the Help) 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


When the help of God is come and the victory 

And thou hast seen man entering by legions into God’s re- 
ligion, 

Then voice the praises of thy Lord and ask forgiveness of 
Him, 


for He has ever been forgiving. 


CXII 


SURAT AL-IKHLAS 
(Of Devotion to the Singleness) 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
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Say thou: God is One, 
God the Abiding. 
He never begot, and He was not begotten, 
And He has had no equal, ever. 


CXIII 


SURAT AL-FALAQ 
(Of the Dawn) 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


Say: I take refuge in the Lord of the Dawn 
From the evil of His creatures 
And from the evil of utter darkness if it fall 
And from the evil of the underminers of th 
nants 
And from the evil of the envier if he envy. 


CXIV 


SURAT AL-NASS 
(Of Man) 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


Say: I take refuge in the Lord of man, 
King of man, 
God of man, 
From the evil of the whisperer-insinuator 
Who whispers in the breast of man 
Of the genii and of man. 
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e€ cove- 


Noon at Neebish 


For S. W. and M. T. 


Don Stanford 


THE clouds hang light as they from foam were spun, 
The ferns droop breathless by the forest walks, 

Water and woods lie throbbing to the sun, 

Shadows of daisies creep into their stalks. 


Through field and tree the waxwing holds his flight, 
Polished and pale, tanned like the mellowing hay. 
The red spurt at his shoulder seals from sight 

The red heart hidden from the glaring day. 


The cows stand muffled in the deepening turf. 
In brown or black their outward forms confess 
Their bones are granite from the hulking earth 
Paved with the muscle of brute stolidness. 


Soon the water ridges from blue to green, 

A breath from heaven whitens every peak. 

Pine and cedar move as a grottoed screen, 

While up the pasture, black, in a swinging streak 
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The stallion stamps in hate the ripening plain, 
His smooth deep shoulders turning with the trees, 
His bright flanks shivering in a shower of mane; 
The tugging grass heaves surf about his knees. 


Now through the pine the red squirrel sets his whirr, 
Bantering the heat from out his needled cave, 

Leaps and dives—a moment of swimming fur 
Tossed in the bough like sunflash on a wave. 


Through rest or motion the noon walks the same, 
With tread resistant to every thaw and freeze, 
Bringing sweet summer with her drowsy claim 
And sometimes winter with her icy breeze. 


St. Petersburg 


(Prologue and a Part of Chapter One from the Novel 
by André Biely, published in 1912) 


Translated by Basil B. Petrov and T. J. Davis 


Part One 


Prologue 


YOUR Excellencies, Your Honors, Gentlemen, Citizens! 

What is this Russian Empire of ours? This Russian Em- 
pire of ours is a geographical unit, which means: a part of a 
certain planet. And the Russian Empire includes: first,— 
Great Russia, Little Russia, White Russia, Chervonaia 
Russia; second, the kingdoms of Georgia, Poland, Kazan, and 
Astrakan; third, it includes... .etc., etc., etc. 

This Russian Empire of ours consists of a multitude of 
towns: capital towns, departmental towns, county towns, and 
towns; and further, of metropolis and of the mother of 
Russian towns. The metropolis is Moscow; the mother of 
Russian towns is Kiev. 

Petersburg, St. Petersburg, or Peter (which is one and the 
same) belongs per se to the Russian Empire. And Tsargrad, 
Constantinograd (or, as they say, Constantinople) belongs to 
it by right of inheritance. But on it we shall not expatiate. 

We, rather, shall expatiate on Petersburg. There is Peters- 
burg, or St. Petersburg, or Peter (which is one and the same). 
By the same reasoning, the Nievsky Prospect is the Peters- 
burg Avenue. 
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The Nievsky Prospect possesses a distinctive feature: it 
consists of space for the circulation of the public. It is bounded 
by numbered houses; the numbering goes by the order of 
the houses,—and thus vastly facilitates the search for the 
requisite house. The Nievsky Prospect, like all avenues, is 
a public avenue; that is, an avenue for the circulation of the 
public (and not, for instance, ef air); the houses which form 
its lateral boundaries are... mm... yes: for the public. The 
Nievsky Prospect in the evening is electrically lighted. By 
day the Nievsky Prospect needs no lighting. 

The Nievsky Prospect (between ourselves) is rectilinear, 
because it is—a European avenue, and all European avenues 
are not merely avenues but (as I have already said) Euro- 
pean, because....yes.... 

Because the Nievsky Prospect is a rectilinear avenue. 

The Nievsky Prospect is an avenue of no small importance 
in this not Russian, but metropolitan metropolis. Other 
Russian towns are merely little wooden heaps of houses. 

And strikingly different from all of them is Petersburg. 

If you will insist on that most absurd legend, the exis- 
tence in Moscow of a population of a million and a half, it 
must be confessed that Moscow would be a metropolis, for 
it is obvious that it is only in a metropolis that one finds a 
population of a million and a half; in the departmental towns, 
however, there is no such population as a million and a half, 
never was, never will be. And from this absurd legend it 
would seem that Petersburg is no metropolis. 

And if Petersburg is no metropolis, then—there is no 
Petersburg. It only seems that it exists. 

Be that as it may, Petersburg not only seems to us, but 
is also found on maps, in the form of two black circles sitting 
one inside the other with a black point in the center; and 
from said mathematical, non-dimensional point, energetically 
proclaims that it exists: from here, from this self-same point, 
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streams a deluge of printed books; stream, from this invisible 
point—impetuous—decrees. 


Chapter I 


which tells of a certain worthy person, his mental games and 
the impermanence of being. 


They were evil days. 

Fresh is the memory of them. 

For you, my friends, I do begin 
My narrative of them. 

The story is a gloomy one. 


APOLLO APOLLOVITCH 
ABLEYOUKHOV 


Apollo Apollovitch Ableyoukhov was of honorable extrac- 
tion; he was descended from Adam. But that is not the half 
of it: more important is, that of this same honorable stock 
was Sem: forefather of the Semitic, Hittite and Red races. 

Here we shall skip and come down to the ancestors of an 
epoch less remote. 

They flourished in the Kirgis-Kaizatskian tribes, whence 
in the reign of Empress Anna Ioannovna there valorously 
entered the Russian service a chieftain Ab-Lai, great-great- 
grandfather of the senator, and received in baptism the name 
of Andrew and the surname of Oukhov. Later, for brevity’s 
sake, it was changed from Ab-Lai-Oukhov and became simply 
Ableyoukhov. 

This great-great-grandfather, then, was the founder of the 
family. 


An elderly footman in gold braid was dusting the desk 
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with a feather-duster; a chef’s white cap peered in at the door. 

“Looks like himself is up. . . .” 

“Taking his sponge-bath of eau-de-Cologne, very soon will 
be out for his coffee... .” 

“The postman this morning he says a letter to the master 
he says from Spain; with a Spanish stamp.” 

“My advice to you is this: you’d do well to stop sticking 
your nose in letters. . . .” 

The chef’s head suddenly vanished. Apollo Apollovitch 
Ableyoukhov was advancing into the study. 

The attention of Apollo Apollovitch was arrested by a 
pencil lying on the desk. In Apollo Apollovitch arose an in- 
tention: to give sharpness of form to the point of the pencil. 
He strode to the desk and seized. . . . a paper-weight, and 
remained there handling it, lost in thought. 

His absentmindedness was due to the fact that at that par- 
ticular instant there had flashed upon him a most profound 
idea; and it then and there, at that unwarranted time, devel- 
oped into an accelerated train of thought. 

This developed train of thought Apollo Apollovitch began 
rapidly writing down: having written it down, he reflected: 
“Time to go to work.” And proceeded to the dining-room to 
partake of his coffee. 

But first he began relentlessly questioning the valet. 

“Nicholas Apollovitch is up?” 

“No, sir. Not yet.” 

Apollo Apollovitch, in displeasure, rubbed the bridge of 
his nose. 

“Mm! Tell me. . . . when then. . . . what. . . . Nicho- 
las Apollovitch. . . . Imean... .” 

And abruptly, without waiting for an answer, passed on 
to his coffee, with a glance at the clock. 

It was exactly half past nine. 
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Each morning the senator inquired about Nicholas Apollo- 
vitch’s hour of rising. And each morning he frowned. 
Nicholas Apollovitch was the senator’s son. 


IN SHORT HE WAS HEAD OF 
AN INSTITUTION 


And this person from non-being arisen, of what social 
standing was he? 

The question seems to me somewhat out of place: Ableyou- 
khov was known in Russia by the wondrous verbosity of the 
speeches he delivered; these speeches, without any thunder, 
exuded certain poisons, with the result that various propo- 
sitions of political parties were, where expedient, rejected. 
With the appointment of Ableyoukhov to a responsible post, 
Department IX had been reduced to inactivity. With this de- 
partment Apollo Apollovitch waged an unremitting warfare, 
both on paper and, whenever necessary, by speeches, to pro- 
mote the importation of American grain-binders into Russia. 
(Department IX was not in favor of this importation.) 

Apollo Apollovitch was head of the Institution for. .. . 
you know the one. . . . what is it called? 

Comparing the sickly and hopelessly plain physique of my 
worthy hero with the magnitude of the mechanisms he di- 
rected, one might well have remained in the throes of naive 
astonishment, but the fact is that what astonished every- 
one without exception was the explosion of mental forces 
spouted from this particular cranium in despite of the whole 
of Russia. 

My seriator had just reached the age of sixty-eight; and 
his face, pallid, resembled both a gray paper-weight (in 
moments of solemnity) and—papier-mache (in moments of 
leisure) ; the stony senatorial eyes, ringed with black-green 
hollows, seemed in moments of fatigue bluer and more enor- 
mous. 
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We may make ‘in passing a personal observation: Apollo 
Apollovitch was in no wise disturbed by the contemplation 
of his own (here unquestionably) green and enormously 
magnified ears against the blood-red back-ground of burn- 
ing Russia. Thus he had recently been depicted on the cover 
of a popular humorous publication, one of those “Jew” pub- 
lications whose bloody covers were in those days multiply- 
ing on the swarming boulevards at a pace indeed astounding. 


THE NORTH EAST 


In the oak dining-room the cuckoo clock on the wall had 
already cuckooed. Apollo Apollovitch sat down in front of 
the porcelain cup and broke off warm pieces of crust from 
the bread. Over his coffee—even, even—he jested: 

“‘Who is most honored of men, Simonitch?” 

“T suppose, Apollo Apollovitch, the most honored is the 
Privy Councilor.” 

The lips of Apollo Apollovitch smiled. 

“You suppose wrong: it is the chimney-sweep. .. . 

The valet already knew the end of this witticism; but— 
silence. 

“Why, then, if I may make so bold as to ask?” 

“For the Privy Councilor, Simonitch, every one makes 
WaVar see 

“T suppose it’s like this. .. . 

“But the chimney-sweep. . . . for him even the Privy 
Councilor makes way: he soils one, the chimney-sweep.” 

**Sss, that’s how it is ” 

“That’s it: but there’s one function still more hon- 
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Oredse: 
And he immediately added: 
“The scavenger. . . .” 
SPLITS 


And—a swallow of coffee. 
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“Then, too, Apollo Apollovitch, it used to be that... . 
Anna Petrovna. .. .” 

At the words “Anna Petrovna” the elderly valet broke 
off. 

“The gray overcoat?” 

“The gray one. . . .” 

“And gloves?” 

““Give me the suede gloves. . . . 

“Be so good, your Excellency, as to wait: we have the 
gloves in the chiffonier: shelf B—north-east.” 

Once only had Apollo Apollovitch entered into the min- 
utiae of life: he took stock and made an inventory; and 
the inventory was duly recorded and a nomenclature estab- 
lished for all shelves and sub-shelves; the sub-shelves ap- 
peared under letters of the alphabet: A, B, C; and the four 
sides of the shelf were designated by the four points of the 
compass. 

Having put away his spectacles, Apollo Apollovitch would 
note in a small, bead-like handwriting on the inventory: spec- 
tacles, shelf B, N.E.—that is, north-east; and the valet re- 
ceived a copy of the inventory. 


99 


Silently passed in the lacquered house the storms of life; 
but ruinously, none the less, they passed. 


BARON, BARN 


From the table rose a long-stemmed bronze; no sparkle 
came from the rose-violet lamp-shade, finely painted; our 
times have lost the secret of this color; time had darkened the 
glass—and the fine painting. 

Gilt frames on all sides swallowed the drawing-room in the 
greenish surfaces of the mirrors; each frame was crowned 
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by the wing of a gold-checked cupid; a little mother-of-pearl 
table gleamed. 

Apollo Apollovitch quickly opened the door, with his hand 
on the cut-crystal knob; his step resounded on the gleaming 
rectangles of the parquetry floor; on every side loomed what- 
nots of porcelain bric-a-brac; these little treasures they had 
brought from Venice, he and Anna Petrovna—thirty years 
ago. Memories of the misty lagune, of the gondola, and of 
the aria sobbing in the distance, traversed the senatorial 
dome. 

He shifted his glance, just then, to the piano. 

From its yellow lacquered cover glittered the leaf-forms 
of bronze incrustation. And again (tedious memory!) Apollo 
Apollovitch remembered: the white St. Petersburg night; 
framed by the windows flowed the river; and the moon was 
shining; the roulades of Chopin thundering; he remembered: 
Chopin she used to play (not Schumann), Anna Petrovna. 

Leaf-forms of incrustation glittered—bronze, mother-of- 
pearl—on the little boxes, the little shelves projecting from 
the walls: Apollo Apollovitch sat himself down in the Em- 
pire arm-chair, where little wreaths made convolutions on 
the pale-azure satin of the seat; and from a little Chinese 
tray he snatched a packet of unopened letters; his bald head 
bent over the envelopes: 

And one after another the envelopes were slit open: A 
cheap one—post-office envelope—stamp on askew: 

——“Mm...mm... all right...” 

——“A petition...” 
“More petitions...’ 

(Sometime, later: somehow or other. . . .) 

An envelope of massive paper—with monogram, and with 
seal on sealing-wax. 

—‘“Mm, Count Dubbleyou . . . What’s this? . .” 
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Count Dubbleyou was director of the Ninth Depart- 
ment... 

Next .. . a minute, pale pink envelope; the senator’s hand 
trembled; this handwriting he knew: he studied the Spanish 
stamp, but—did not open the envelope: 

——‘But the money was sent!?!” 

——“And more will be sent! ! !” 

And Apollo Apollovitch, thinking he had hold of a pencil, 
drew from his waistcoat pocket an ivory finger-nail brush 


and was about to make a note with it... 
9 J) 


“The carriage!” 

Apollo Apollovitch raised his bald head and at once 
passed forth from the room... 

Over the piano hung a reduced copy of David’s painting 
“Distribution des Aigles par Napoleon Premier’’. 

The picture represented the great emperor in crown and 
ermine mantle. 

The magnificence of the drawing-room was chilled by the 
utter absence of rugs. The parquetry gleamed; if the sun had 
lit-it up for an instant it would have made the eyes blink. 

But of coldness Senator Ableyoukhov made a principal. 

It impressed itself on the master, on the statues, on the 
servants, even on the striped black bulldog which existed 
somewhere near the kitchen. In this house all became embar- 
rassed, effacing themselves before the parquetry, the pictures 
and the statues, smiling, losing their self-possession and 
swallowing their words; and kowtowed and bowed and wrung 
their cold hands in an agony of fruitless obeisance. 

When Apollo Apollovitch departed, the drawing-room fell 
silent. The piano lid lay closed, the roulades no longer thun- 
dered. 
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When Apollo Apollovitch descended to the vestibule, his 
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elderly valet also descended to the vestibule, with side-long 
glances at the honorable ears, holding in his hand the snuff- 
box—a gift from the Minister. 
Apollo Apollovitch paused on the stairway: Apollo Apollo- 
vitch sought a suitable word: 
one is he... mms. doing? :.. doing... .” 
—*“Nicholas Apollovitch.” 
——*Very well, sir, I think .. .” 
See WY RYH 
——“Stays in his room and reads... 
—“Reads?” 
— "Paces the floor... 
—*“‘Paces ... Yes?” 
“In his dressing-gown . . . 
—*“So... And?” 
—“Yesterday he expected .. .” 
——“Whom?”’’ 
“The costumer... 
——*“What costumer?” 
“The costumer... 
Apollo Apollovitch rubbed the bridge of his nose. Then 
his face lighted up: an old man’s face all at once. 
“Listen, you you know what a baron is?” 
66999 
—‘But you have a barn?” 
——‘“My father had a barn.” 
——‘“‘So you see, and yet you say.... 
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A CARRIAGE VANISHES 
IN THE FOG 
Sleet was drenching streets and avenues, sidewalks and 


roofs. 
Drenching the passers-by: presenting them with grippe; 
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grippe and influenza together with the dust of the rain got 
under the upturned collars: of a schoolboy, a student, an 
official, an officer, a non-descript; of joyless mien was the non- 
descript; he gazed at the avenue; uncomplainingly circulated 
on the endless avenues—in the flow of others like him— 
in the rumble and bustle of traffic, the roulades of the auto- 
mobiles. 

And—stumbled on the quai where everything ended: the 
roulades, the non-descript. 

From very far off, farther, it seemed, than they should 
be, the Islands were tremulously sinking, flattening them- 
selves; the buildings flattened themselves; it seemed: the 
waters would overflow them, and they would be suddenly 
inundated by the greenish, brackish deeps; and above this 
greenish brack the Nicholas Bridge thundered and trembled 
in the fog. 

Upon the louring morning the doors of the yellow house 
swung open: the windows of the house gave onto the Nieva; 
and the braided footman rushed out to beckon to the coach- 
man. The gray horses strained forward and the carriage 
rolled up: embellished with the coat-of-arms: a unicorn gor- 
ing a knight. 

A dapper policeman, passing the entrance, looked flus- 
tered and stood rigidly erect, as Apollo Apollovitch Ableyou- 
khov, in gray overcoat and high black topper, with stony face 
resembling a paper-weight, ran hurriedly out from under the 
entrance-way and still more hurriedly jumped onto the foot- 
board of the carriage, pulling on a black suede glove as he 
went. 

Apollo Apollovitch Ableyoukhov swept with a fleeting, 
distracted glance the policeman, the carriage, the coachman, 
the big black bridge, the spaces of Nieva with their fading 
apparition of foggy, many-chimneyed distances, from which 
the Vasilievski Island timidly peered forth. 

The gray footman hastily slammed the door of the car- 
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riage. The carriage precipitously vanished in the fog; and 
the accidental policeman stared over his shoulder at the dirty 
fog—where the carriage had precipitously vanished; sighed 
and passed on; the footman looked also in the same direc- 
tion: at the spaces of the Nieva with their fading apparition 
of foggy, many-chimneyed distances, from which the Vasil- 
ievski Island timidly peered forth. 

Here, at the very beginning, must I break the thread of 
my narrative, to introduce the reader to the setting of a 
certain drama. 


SQUARES, PARALLELIPIPEDS, CUBES 


Out of a void of hanging foggy dampness, first there 
loomed and then descended from heaven to earth: dirty, 
black-gray St. Isaac’s; then appeared and became definite: 
the equestrian statue of the Emperor Nicholas the First, and 
then from the fog near the pedestal there projected the shaggy 
hat of a sentry in the uniform of that emperor. 

The carriage sped toward the Nievsky. 

Apollo Apollovitch Ableyoukhov swayed on the satin 
cushions of the carriage; four perpendicular walls closed 
him in from the abominations of the street; thus was he sep- 
arated from the people and from the rain-wet red covers of 
the publications being sold on yonder corner. 

Levelness and symmetry quieted the senator’s nerves, irri- 
tated as they were both by the unevenness of his domestic life 
and by the hopeless gyrations of the wheels of government. 

His tastes were marked by harmonious simplicity. 

Most of all did he love the rectilinear Prospect; this Pros- 
pect reminded him of the passage of time between two points 
in life. 

Here the cubes of the houses merged in a level, five- 
storeyed row; this row was distinct from the line of life; here 
the middle of the life-pilgrimage of the wearer of diamond 
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orders was for many a dignitary the end of life’s journey. 

Each time the lacquered cube cut the line of the Nievsky, 
the senator’s soul became inspired: there the numbering was 
visible on the houses; traffic circulated; there, from beyond, 
on clear days glittered, from very far off, brilliantly, a 
golden spire, clouds, the purple ray of sunset; there, from 
beyond, on foggy days—nothing, no one. 

And there there were—lines: the Nieva, the Islands. From 
that direction, doubtless, in those far-off days when there 
first emerged from the mossy marshes high roofs and masts 
and spires, to pierce with their prongs the penetrating green- 
ish fog 


—had come flying on his shadowy sails to Peters- 
burg the Flying Dutchman from the leaden spaces 
of the Baltic and German seas—to build up by 
sleight his foggy realm and make islands out of 
waves of rippling clouds. 


Apollo Apollovitch did not like the Islands: their popula- 
tion was of factory-workers, uncouth; a multitudinous swarm 
of people meandered there in the morning to the many-fun- 
neled factories; the inhabitants of the Islands are counted 
among the population of the Empire; they also are included 
in the public census. 

Apollo Apollovitch wished to think no further: crush the 
Islands! rivet them with the steel of an enormous bridge, 
pierce them with the arrows of avenues. .. . 

Looking dreamily out on this endlessness of fogs, the 
statesman suddenly expanded from the black cube of the 
carriage in every direction and soared above them; and 
he would have wished that the carriage might fly on and on, 
that the avenues might fly to meet it—avenue after avenue, 
that the whole spherical surface of the planet be encircled, 
as with serpent rings, by the black-gray cubes of the houses; 
and the whole earth clamped in avenues might in linear cos- 
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mic flight transect immensity with a rectilinear law; that a 
net of parallel avenues, intersected by a net of avenues, might 
spread out into the abysses of the universe the surfaces of 
squares and cubes: a square per man, in order that... . 

Next to a line it was the figure of a square which quieted 
him more than any other symmetry. 

There were times when he gave himself up to long and 
thoughtless contemplation: of pyramids, triangles, parallel- 
ipipeds, cubes, trapezoids. 

Apollo Apollovitch, abiding in the center of the black, 
perfect and satin-lined cube, took protracted enjoyment from 
the rectangular walls: Apollo Apollovitch had been born for 
solitary confinement; only his love of governmental plane 
geometry enveloped him in the polyhedrality of a responsible 
post. 

The wet, slippery avenue was intersected by another wet 
avenue at a ninety-degree angle; at the point of intersection 
a policeman stood... . 

And there identical houses rose, identical gray streams of 
people passed, and there hung an identical yellow-green fog. 

And parallel to the running avenue was another running 
avenue with just such a row of boxes and just such numbering 
and just such clouds. 

There is an endlessness of running avenues with an end- 
lessness of running intersecting shadows. All Petersburg is 
the endlessness of an avenue raised to the nth power. 

Beyond Petersburg—there is nothing. 


THE INHABITANTS OF THE ISLANDS 
ASTOUND YOU 

It was the last day of September. 

On the Vasilievski Island, from the depth of Street 17, 
looked forth a huge gray building; a dirty staircase led up to 
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the different floors: there were doors and doors; one of them 
opened: 

And a stranger with a jet-black moustache appeared on the 
threshold. 

From his hands rhythmically dangled a not particularly 
small, but yet not very large bundle, wrapped in a dirty nap- 
kin with a red border of faded pheasants. 

It was a back stairway, littered with cucumber peels and 
a heel-crushed cabbage leaf. The stranger slipped on the cab- 
bage-leaf. 

With one hand he clutched the bannister; the other hand 
(with the bundle) described a zigzag; the stranger wished to 
save the bundle from an annoying accident—from falling on 
the stone step—for the movement of the elbow suggested 
the agility of an acrobat. 

Then, meeting the janitor coming up the stairs with a 
load of aspen firewood on his back, the stranger exhibited 
intense concern for the fate of his bundle, lest it knock against 
a log. 

As the stranger reached the bottom of the stairway, a black 
cat, with tail erect, crossed his path, dropping at the stran- 
ger’s feet the gizard of a chicken; and a shudder passed over 
his face. 

These were movements proper to young girls. 

And just such movements often characterize certain of our 
contemporaries who suffer from insomnia. The stranger suf- 
fered from insomnia: the smokiness of his habitation hinted 
at it; and the bluish overtone of the delicate skin of his face 
bore witness to it. 

The stranger was now in the little courtyard, a square en- 
tirely covered with asphalt, closed in by a five-storeyed, 
many-windowed monster. In the middle of the court were 
piled several cords of damp aspen wood; and through the 
gateway could be seen a fragment of Street 17, whistling 
with wind. 
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O streets! 

In you endures the memory of Peter’s Petersburg. 

The parallel streets were once laid out by Peter; and there 
sprang up around them here a granite, here a stone wall, here 
a wooden fence; the streets of Peter became the streets of 
a later epoch: the curved epoch of Catharine, the rows of 
colonnades. 

Between the giant buildings have remained little houses 
of the time of Peter; here a beamed one; here a green one; 
here a blue one-storeyed one with a bright red sign: “Eating 
House”; various odors still assail the nose: odors of salt sea, 
herring, ropes, leathern jackets, pipes,—and the water-front 
odor of tarpaulin. 

O streets! 

How they have changed: how the harsh days have changed 
them! 

The stranger remembered: in the window of that shiny 
little house, in the summer evening, an old woman had nod- 
ded, with trembling lips; from August on, the window re- 
mained closed; in September a tin-embossed coffin was 
brought. 

He thought: that the cost of living was going up; it was 
difficult for the working class to live; from over yonder Pet- 
ersburg stuck out the arrows of its avenues, its gang of stone 
giants. 

Over yonder stood Petersburg; from the wave of clouds 
flamed up the buildings; it seemed that there hovered above 
them some one evil, cold; and stared with stony eyes from 
yonder howling chaos—skull and ears standing out against 
the fog. 

All this the stranger thought; and in his pocket he clenched 
his fist; and he remembered that the leaves were falling. 

He knew it all by heart. These fallen leaves, the last leaves 
for how many: he became—a bluish shadow. 
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We will interpose and say: O Russian people, O Russian 
people! Do not let in the crowds of shadows from the Islands! 
Across the Lethean waters the black and gray bridges are 
already thrown. If they could yet be pulled down. .. . 

Tootlates2.% 

And shadows thronged the bridge: and the stranger’s dark 
shadow... . 
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Two Letters on “The Bridge” 


Hart Crane 


August 11, 1932. 
Dear Mrs. Crane: 

Your letter of July 26th reached me here. Please accept my thanks for 
your kind thought in sending me a photographic reproduction of your 
late son’s portrait by David Alfaro Siqueiros. I am looking forward 
to finding it on my return to New York. 

I was greatly interested to know that there are enough of Hart’s 
unpublished poems to constitute a third volume and that you have con- 
fided the task of preparing and editing them for publication to Waldo 
Frank, who is a good friend of mine and whom I hold in high esteem 
and regard. I fully share your view that you could not have made a 
wiser and more propitious choice. 

In forwarding your letter, my secretary in New York has attached 
two letters which I received from your son relating to “The Bridge”. I 
take pleasure in enclosing them herewith. You are, of course, at liberty 
to make any use of them which you or Waldo Frank may wish. Will 
you be good enough to return them to me at my office in New York 
when they will have served your purpose? 

Believe me, with best wishes, 


Very sincerely yours, 
Orto H. Kaun 


Mrs. Grace Hart Crane 


Patterson, 

New York. 

March 18, 1926 
Dear Mr. Kahn: 

You were so kind as to express a desire to know from time to time 
how “The Bridge” was progressing, so I’m flashing in a signal from 
the foremast, as it were. Right now I’m supposed to be Don Cristobal 
Célon returning from “Cathay”, first voyage. For mid-ocean is where 


the poem begins. 
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It concludes at midnight—at the center of Brooklyn Bridge. Strangely 
enough, that final section of the poem has been the first to be com- 
pleted,—yet there’s a logic to it, after all; it is the mystic consumma- 
tion toward which all the other sections of the poem converge. Their 
contents are implicit in its summary. 

Naturally I am encountering many unexpected formal difficulties 
in satisfying my conception, especially as one’s original idea has a way 
of enlarging steadily under the spur of daily concentration on minute 
details of execution. I don’t wish to express my confidence too blatantly 
—but I am certain that, granted I’m able to find the suitable form for all 
details as I presently conceive them, “The Bridge” will be a dynamic 
and eloquent document. 

As I said, I have thus far completed only the final section,—about 
one hundred lines. I am not going straight through from the beginning. 
There has been much incidental reading to do, and more study is neces- 
sary as I go on. As I cannot think of my work in terms of time I can- 
not gauge when it will be completed, probably by next December, 
however. 

There are so many interlocking elements and symbols at work through- 
out “The Bridge” that it is next to impossible to describe it without re- 
sorting to the actual metaphors of the poem. Roughly, however, it is 
based on the conquest of space and knowledge. The theme of “Cathay” 
(its riches, etc.) ultimately is transmuted into a symbol of conscious- 
ness, knowledge, spiritual unity. A rather religious motivation, albeit 
not Presbyterian. The following notation is a very rough abbreviation 
of the subject matter of the several sections: 


I. Columbus—Conquest of space, chaos 

II. Pocahontas—The natural body of American-fertility, etc. 

II. Whitman—The Spiritual body of America 
(A dialogue between Whitman and a dying soldier in a Washington 
hospital; the infraction of physical death, disunity, on the concept of 
immortality) 

IV. John Brown 
(Negro porter on Calgary Express making up berths and singing to 
himself (a jazz form for this) of his sweetheart and the death of John 
Brown, alternately) 

V. Subway—The encroachment of machinery on humanity; a kind of purga- 
tory in relation to the open sky of last section. 

VI. The Bridge—A sweeping dithyramb in which the Bridge becomes the 
symbol of consciousness spanning time and space. 


The first and last sections are composed of blank verse with oc- 
casional rhyme for accentuation. The verbal dynamics used and the 
spacious periodicity of the rhythm result in an unusually symphonic 
form. What forms I shall use for the other sections will have to be 
determined when I come to grips with their respective themes. 

I would gladly send you the completed section for present reading, 
but unless you especially wish to see it now I should prefer your judg- 
ment on it later when a mere synthetic reading will be possible. 

I hope that this extended amount of particulars,—evidence, perhaps, 
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of an excessive enthusiasm on my part, has not been tedious reading. 
Your interest and confidence have proved to be so great a spur to me 
that I must mention my gratitude again. 

Very faithfully yours, 

Hart CRANE 

Otto H. Kahn, Esgq., 
52 William Street, 
New York 


Patterson, New York 

September 12th, 1927 
Dear Mr. Kahn: 
2 I am taking for granted your continued interest in the progress of 
The Bridge”, in which I am still absorbed, and which has reached 
a stage where its general outline is clearly evident. The Dedication 
(recently published in The Dial) and Part I (now in The American 
Caravan) you have already seen, but as you may not have them presently 
at hand I am including them in a ms. of the whole, to date, which I am 
sending you under separate cover. 

At the risk of complicating your appreciation of Part II (Powhatan’s 
Daughter), I nevertheless feel impelled to mention a few of my de- 
liberate intentions in this part of the poem, and to give some description 
of my general method of construction. Powhatan’s daughter, or Poca- 
hontas, is the mythological nature-symbol chosen to represent the physi- 
cal body of the continent, or the soil. She here takes on much the same 
role as the traditional Herthe of ancient teutonic mythology. The five 
sub-sections of Part II are mainly concerned with a gradual explora- 
tion of this ‘body’ whose first possessor was the Indian. It seemed 
altogether ineffective, from the poetic standpoint, to approach this 
material from the purely chronological historic angle—beginning with, 
say the landing of The Mayflower, continuing with a résumé of the 
Revolution through the conquest of the West, etc. One can get that 
viewpoint in any history primer. What I am after is an assimilation of 
this experience, a more organic panorama, showing the continuous and 
living evidence of the past in the inmost vital substance of the present. 

Consequently I jump from the monologue of Columbus in Ave Maria 
—right across the four intervening centuries—into the harbor of 20th- 
century Manhattan, and from that point in time and place I begin to 
work backward through the pioneer period, always in terms of the 
present—finally to the very core of the nature-world of the Indian. What 
I am really handling, you see, is the Myth of America. Thousands of 
strands have had to be searched out, sorted and interwoven. In a sense 
I have had to do a good deal of pioneering myself. It has taken a great 
deal of energy—which has not been so difficult to summon as the neces- 
sary patience to wait, simply wait much of the time—until my in- 
stincts assured me that I had assembled my materials in proper order 
for a final welding into their natural form. For each section of the 
entire poem has presented its own unique problem of form, not alone 
in relation to the materials embodied within its separate confines, but 
also in relation to the other parts, in series, of the major design of the 
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entire poem. Each is a separate canvas, as it were, yet none yields its 
entire significance when seen apart from the others. One might take the 
Sistine Chapel as an analogy. It might be better to read the following 
notes after rather than before your reading of the ms. They are not 
necessary for an understanding of the poem, but I think they may prove 
interesting to you as a commentary on my architectural method. 


1. The Harbor Dawn: 


Here the movement of the verse is in considerable contrast to that of 
the Ave Maria, with its sea-swell crescendo and the climacteric vision 
of Columbus. This legato, in which images blur as objects only half 
apprehended on the border of sleep and consciousness, makes an ad- 
mirable transition between the intervening centuries. 

The love-motif (in italics) carries along a symbolism of the life and 
ages of man (here the sowing of the seed) which is further developed in 
each of the subsequent sections of Powhatan’s Daughter, though it is 
never particularly stressed. In 2 (Van Winkle) it is Childhood; in 3 
it is Youth; in 4, Manhood; in 5 it is Age. This motif is interwoven and 
tends to be implicit in the imagery rather than anywhere stressed. 


2. Van Winkle: 


The protagonist has left the room with its harbor sounds, and is 
walking to the subway. The rhythm is quickened; it is a transition be- 
tween sleep and the immanent tasks of the day. Space is filled with the 
music of a hand organ and fresh sunlight, and one has the impression 
of the whole continent—from Atlantic to Pacific—freshly arisen child- 
hood, also the ‘childhood’ of the continental conquest, viz., the con- 
quistadores, Priscilla, Capt. John Smith, etc. Their parallelisms unite in 
the figure of Rip Van Winkle who finally becomes identified with the 
protagonist, as you will notice, and who really boards the subway with 
the reader. He becomes the ‘guardian angel’ of the journey into the 
past. 


3. The River: 


The subway is simply a figurative, psychological ‘vehicle’ for the 
transporting of the reader to the Middle West. He lands on the railroad 
tracks in the company of several tramps in the twilight. The extravagance 
of the first twenty-three lines of this section is an intentional burlesque 
on the cultural confusion of the present—a great conglomeration of 
noises analogous to the strident impression of a fast express rushing 
by. The rhythm is jazz. 


Thenceforward the rhythm settles down to a steady pedestrian gait, 
like that of wanderers plodding along. My tramps are psychological 
vehicles, also. Their wanderings as you will notice, carry the reader 
into interior after interior, finally to the great River. They are the left- 
overs of the pioneers in at least this respect—that their wanderings 
carry the reader through an experience parallel to that of Boone and 
others. I think I have caught some of the essential spirit of the Great 
Valley here, and in the process have approached the primal world of the 
Indian, which emerges with a full orchestra in the succeeding dance. 
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5. The Dance: 


Here one is on the pure mythical and smoky soil at last! Not only 
do I describe the conflict between the two races in this dance—I also 
become identified with the Indian and his world before it is over, which 
is the only method possible of ever really possessing the Indian and 
his world as a cultural factor. I think I really succeed in getting under 
the skin of this glorious and dying animal, and in terms of expression, 
in symbols, which he, himself, would comprehend. Pocahontas (the 
continent) is the common basis of our meeting; she survives the extinc- 
tion of the Indian, who finally, after being assumed into the elements 
of nature (as he understood them) persists only as a kind of an “eye” 
in the sky, or as a star that hangs between day and night—“the twi- 
light’s dim perpetual throne.” 


6. Indiana: 


I regret that this section is not completed as yet. It will be the mono- 
logue of an Indian farmer; time, about 1860. He has failed in the 
gold-rush and is returned to till the soil. His monologue is a farewell 
to his son, who is leaving for a life on the sea. It is a lyrical summary 
of the period of conquest, and his wife, the mother who died on the 
way back from the gold-rush, is alluded to in a way which implies her 
succession to the nature-symbolism of Pocahontas. I have this section 
well nigh done, but there is no use including it in the present ms. 
without the final words. 

The next section, Cutty Sark, is a phantasy on the period of whalers 
and clipper ships. It also starts in the present and ‘progresses back- 
ward’. The form of the poem may seem erratic, but it is meant to present 
the hallucinations incident to rum-drinking in a South Street dive, 
as well as the lurch of a boat in heavy seas, etc. So I allow myself 
something of the same freedom which E. E. Cummings often uses. 

Cutty Sark is built on the plan of a fugue. Two ‘voices’-—that of 
the world of Time, and that of the world of Eternity—are interwoven in 
the action. The Atlantis theme (that of Eternity) is the transmuted 
voice of the nickle-slot pianola, and this voice alternates with that of 
the derelict sailor and the description of the action. The airy regatta 
of the phantom clipper ships seen from Brooklyn Bridge on the way 
home is quite effective, I think. It was a pleasure to use historical names 
for these lovely ghosts. Music still haunts their names long after the 
wind has left their sails. 

Cape Hatteras, which follows, is unfinished. It will be a kind of ode 
to Whitman. I am working as much as possible on it now. It presents 
very formidable problems, as, indeed, all the sections have. I am really 
writing an epic of the modern consciousness, and indescribably com- 
plicated factors have to be resolved and blended. . . . I don’t wish to 
tire you with an extended analysis of my work, and so shall leave the 
other completed sections to explain themselves. In the ms., where the 
remaining incompleted sections occur, I am including a rough synopsis 
of their respective themes, however. The range of “The Bridge” has 
been called colossal by more than one critic who has seen the ms., and 
though I have found the subject to be vaster than I had at first realized, 
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I am still highly confident of its final articulation into a continuous 
and eloquent span. Already there are evident signs of recognition; the 
following magazines have taken various sections; 


Dedication: To Brooklyn Bridge _ THE DIAL 
Ave Maria THE AMERICAN CARAVAN 
The Harbor Dawn TRANSITION (PARIS) 
Van Winkle fe 5 

The River THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY 
The Dance THE DIAL 
Cutty Sark POETRY (CHICAGO) 
Three Songs THE CALENDER (LONDON) 
The Tunnel THE CRITERION (LONDON) 


(I have been especially gratified by the reception accorded me by 
‘The Criterion’, whose director, Mr. T. S. Eliot, is representative of the 
most exacting literary standards of our times.) 

The Aeneid was not written in two years—nor in four, and in more 
than one sense I feel justified in comparing the historical and cultural 
scope of The Bridge to that great work. It is at least a symphony with 
an epic theme, and a work of considerable profundity and inspiration. 
Even with the torturing heat of my sojourn in Cuba I was able to 
work faster than before or since then, in America. The foreign-ness of 
my surroundings stimulated me to the realization of natively American 
materials and viewpoints in myself not hitherto suspected, and in one 
month I was able to do more work than I had done in three previous 
years. If I could work in Mexico or Spain this winter I could have “The 
Bridge” finished by next spring. 

Please pardon the inordinate length of this letter. I shall, of course, 
hope to hear from you regarding your impressions of the poem as it 
now stands. Along with the ms. I am enclosing three critical articles 
which may interest you to see. 

Believe me, with all good wishes 

Sincerely yours. 


Hart Crane 
Otto H. Kahn, Esq., 


42 William Street, 
New York City. 


1929 


BROOKLYN 


Hart CRANE 


Notes on Dancing 


The Actor as Dancer 


Emily Floyd Gardiner 


WHEN a young actor realizes that his body does not obey him on 
the stage, he usually studies dancing, although he has no intention 
of becoming a dancer. But dancers do not teach body development 
from the point of view of the actor. Why? Probably because actors 
are not articulate enough to be able to describe what they need 
from dancers. And the dancers do not understand and are not in- 
terested in the equipment a man requires to become a good actor. 

At present the actor would divide dancing teachers into two 
general classes. First there are the teachers who adhere to the stren- 
uous schools of body development, for instance ballet or gymnastics, 
who supply plenty of muscular exercise, although the relaxation 
that follows is often the result of acute fatigue. Gymnastic move- 
ments are unnaturally angular and ballet movements are equally 
artificial; it is difficult to study either without acquiring the pecu- 
liarities of that particular school. Moreover most ballet and gym- 
nastics teachers wish their pupils to acquire a virtuoso technique in 
difficult movements which are of no use to an actor and which are 
only a hindrance to his expressiveness. 

Second there are the teachers of the more relaxed schools who 
help an actor to rid himself of tenseness and peculiarities, and who 
supply enough gentle exercise to make him feel healthily fatigued. 
Usually this second type of teacher is the better for an actor to 
study with, for he can give the actor the necessary amount of muscu- 
lar development and will not do him any positive harm. In other 
words he teaches the actor how to prepare his body as an instru- 
ment and does for him the part of the work which in the case of 
the violinist, for instance, would correspond to procuring a violin. 
There remains the work of learning to play on it! Of course there 
are dancers who teach the use of the body as an expressive instru- 
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ment in dancing. But the difference between learning to dance and 
to act is as great as between learning to sing and to speak. As far 
as I know there is no dancer who teaches an actor how to use his 
body in the theatre. 

A dancing teacher not trained in the technique of acting might 
harm an actor by making him work externally for physical results. 
But a dancer with a true understanding of the problems of an actor 
could help him to develop his body into an equally sincere and a 
far more effective instrument than he would otherwise possess. Per- 
haps a restatement of the training an actor does seek from a dancer 
will bring to light some teacher who is interested in supplying this 
need. 

An actor must learn relaxation, not the relaxation, however, that 
is the result of no muscular strength. For instance I once knew a 
girl who looked as if there were not a bone or a muscle in her body; 
to shake hands with her was like taking hold of some jelly. She was 
completely and involuntarily relaxed, but her relaxation would not 
have helped her on the stage for she had no control, and any pos- 
ture she took or gesture she made would have been meaningless. 
The relaxation needed by an actor is positive and conscious strength 
voluntarily controlled. The dancing teacher must understand the 
technique of acting before he can show an actor how to achieve this 
control even when agitated, and how to use it in sustaining an emo- 
tion for the stage. 

A certain amount of muscular strength is a requisite for grace; 
an actor must have a strong and coordinated body in order to make 
the simplest movements with ease and effectiveness. The only way 
to achieve muscular development is through rhythmical and repeti- 
tious exercises, although as already stated, there is no one school 
whose system of exercises will develop every part of the body, with- 
out introducing movements that are quite unnatural. The teacher of 
actors will have to gather his own series of exercises, taking some 
from ballet, more from schools of modern German dancing, and 
creating some of his own. Where new ones are required, movements 
copied from animals or taken from the simple actions of our every- 
day life would supply good material. 

True grace of movement is also a result of complete concentration 
of purpose. For instance the most ungainly person would not appear 
awkward when running for his life, because his intense desire to 
escape not only fills his brain but also suffuses every muscle of 
his body. He is in complete harmony of. action. But when he is 
relieved from the pressure of emotion which for the moment unifies 
his head and body, he will again be awkward. An actor in his small- 
est actions must have the same purposeful body that the average 
person develops only under the stress of an elementary emotion 
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such as fear. The dancer’s job is to show the actor how to make his 
body so reflect his mind that his actions deepen his concentration 
instead of hindering it. 

To teach an actor concentration of body in a strenuous move- 
ment is the first and easiest step. The harder lesson is to learn con- 
centration in slight movements or in repose. Suppose an actor must 
pace impatiently up and down the stage while waiting. The dancer 
can show him how to obey this stage direction convincingly, how 
the impatience of his mind spreads into his very legs and keeps 
him from standing still. Or suppose an actor must lean over trying 
to unlock a door of which the key is stuck; the position that he takes 
is one that can easily become ridiculous if the concentration of his 
whole body will not obey his purpose. Another example is that of 
an actor simply listening, one of the hardest of all actions; unless 
his body is in perfect relaxed control it will soon deflect the concen- 
tration of his mind. He will feel his arms hang strangely long 
and his neck will stiffen. This sort of gentle concentration, which is 
so often needed in comedy, is the hardest to achieve. 

Any actor knows that the emotion which he keeps in reserve 
within himself in acting a part is the basis for the strength and 
authority of his portrayal, rather than the emotion which he vents. 
The same is true of strength of purpose in movement. Not much exer- 
tion is required to get up from a sofa, throw back a scarf, take up 
a cup of coffee; yet anyone who doubts that these simple movements, 
through concentration, can become more important than an ordinary 
person can make them, should call to mind actors like Stanislavsky, 
Charlie Chaplin, Mei Lan Fang. 

The development of bodily concentration leads one to the study 
of bodily emotions, “kinesthetic sensations” as the psychologists call 
them. Suppose that an actor is playing a scene in the hot sunlight: 
the dancer should be able to help him recreate the feeling of warm 
muscles and of heat on his body, even though the stage may be 
draughty and damp, and to show him how this bodily sensation will 
affect the movements that he makes. The feeling of heat or cold, 
or of rain dropping on one, or of falling, or flying, or of physical 
alertness in fear, all these sensations are at the basis of emotion and 
can best be taught by a dancer who also has an understanding of 
the technique of acting. 

An actor must learn how to make his body move in rhythm as 
precise as a metronome. A mental sense of rhythm is easily de- 
veloped by rhythmic exercises and gradually with muscular co- 
ordination this sense spreads into the body. Even though a regular 
beat of rhythm is rarely used in undisguised form in the theatre, 
it is at the basis of “inner rhythm”, and as such is capable of in- 
finite igression. An actor must be aware of the rhythm of energy, 
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that is, of the rise and fall of muscular intensity, which though 
hardly perceptible as a rhythmic beat, is enormously important in 
building a scene. 

Another necessity for an actor is a sense of design in space. The 
old fashioned ballet class, with its mirrors and its exercises based 
arbitrarily on form and line, was splendid for developing a con- 
sciousness of design, although of a limited variety. An actor ought 
to know what makes an effective picture to the audience and further- 
more a conception of his part as a design will help to crystallize its 
expressiveness. A dancing teacher should certainly be able to help 
an actor to this expressiveness without limiting him to artificial 
form, because the simplest movements are capable of form and 
design even in realistic drama, without becoming either stylized or 
distorted. An actor most needs physical control when he is asked to 
express himself in a way that is not natural to him. For instance the 
king in a classical drama orders his soldier to go; the director in 
order to achieve an effective gesture tells the actor to indicate the 
command to go not only with his arm and hand but also with a step 
forward and with a motion of his head. Such a gesture would cer- 
tainly not be a natural one, and the actor needs great physical 
control, the ability to feel the command in every muscle of his 
body, in order to be convincing instead of merely artificial. 

The problem of making an actor express himself in a way that 
is not natural to him leads into the whole question of style. The 
style of any period is a result of the contemporary conditions of 
life. An actor’s technique includes the study of how particular codes, 
habits, manners, created certain styles. A dancer could show an actor 
how to work in the reverse order, because for his purposes it is 
surely true that acquaintance with a physical style will faithfully 
guide him to the temper of the period. A dancer can teach an actor 
how creating a certain style in his body will compel him to walk 
and talk and express his joy or sorrow as a particular person in a 
particular mood and in a particular play. This narrowing down from 
the general to the particular is the very essence of style. 

The style of a period can be discovered in many ways, through 
clothes, furniture, architecture, weather, activities. The dancer by 
teaching an actor a few typical styles of the past could make him 
aware of style in general. Then perhaps gradually the actors of 
today will be able to look objectively at the style of their own 
lives, which is born of soft chairs, loose-fitting clothes, cocktails, 
large fur collars, jazz, nervousness, liberal thinking, earnest ideal- 
ism, optimism; and when our actors can see their own style perhaps 
they will be able to create it, instead of being it, and thus render it 
on the stage with more significance and greater authority than type 
casting can ever achieve. 


Notes on Painting 


Franklin Watkins 


Lincoln Kirstein 


WHAT affects one first is the curiosity and distinction of his subjects. 
On some circus super-structure fire-eaters balancing their tasty flares 
compete with a ferris-wheel. A boy in plaids blows out the green 
crépe wisps of a party favor. Lolling on a table, the tondo of a 
masqued catastrophe, corpse collapsed; the only steady thing in the 
suicide, rising smoke from a gun and the ghost of a wine glass. A 
ship, or a marine monster, a lobster with windows, caught in a wet 
disaster of cliffs and stormy landings. A negro, the swelling breath of 
a spiritual, bellowing from his trousers up into the poised nodding 
tremolo of head and lips. 

And how is it that knaves and crucifixions, raffish clowns and gut- 
tering candles combine in the style of a contemporary American 
painter to produce in his work perhaps the most intense and immediate 
herald of our time, at least on canvas? In Franklin Watkins there is 
the true surprise of the unforeseen, springing from miracles of the 
commonplace, familiar objects for the first time endowed with a 
largeness of symbolism as impressive as a shriek in the subway or 
plate-glass splitting while you watch. The paintings of Watkins are 
of our day in a degree and quality increasingly more relevant than 
the syntheses of newsreel and daily paper which make lynchings and 
strikes so fiendish in print and so feeble in paint. 

American painters of our generation having successfully destroyed 
the Academy of the Right only succeed in erecting an Academy of 
the Left, displacing Abbey knights and Blashfield angels with frigid- 
aire and photograph. Ultimately speaking, the School of the National 
Academy of Design is as serious and influential as the Art Students 
League. It’s only a personal question which of the formulae are less 
exhausted. The Municipal Art Show and the present Salons of 
America only proved how little impulse is necessary to spread paint 
on a flat surface. The Schools of Sheeler and Blume, wiped and 
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shiny; of Benton and Boardman Robinson, strong and formulated; 
of Hopper and Burchfield, accurate and finished; and all the other 
schools, Miller or Kroll or take your choice, simmer down to what 
we are accustomed to label ‘American painting’ as differentiated 
from the “School of Paris”. It has striking similarities to Soviet 
painting, which to us is as yet anonymous, but recognizable, not so 
much on account of its muscles and tractors, as its swift sterility, 
which merely means here painting has been relegated to a functional 
position and can be practiced equally by an instructed student as 
by an artist. 

Hence, the marked uneasiness before the pictures of Franklin 
Watkins. They are impossible to label as the work of one man, unless 
known beforehand, as they are difficult to place by traces of historic 
influence. The signature is never implicit in the subject matter, except 
by their ubiquitous strength and seriousness. First of all, what these 
paintings are about. And what could be more American, (since he is 
an American) than the woman, alarming in a pale orange and white 
house-jacket confronted by her leaning lover, felt hat and heavy coat, 
as dramatic as the anguished meetings of Judd Grey and Ruth Snyder? 
The American scene has come to be typical of dirty clapboards and 
railroad sidings, but these are decorative compared to Watkins’ 
tragic encounters which might be prelude to all the sudden tabloid 
spot-light of discovered murder and our own brief, nervous, hysterical 
disinterest. What could be more American than his women’s portraits, 
stylish in tailored suits, patient and revealed as in no cigarette testi- 
monial, nor fashion photo? Eakins (another Philadelphian) is re- 
membered, and Homer and Ryder, but this light is Watkins’ tempered 
glare, and his alone. Watkins’ drama is human drama. He is occupied 
with the frictions of men and women. If sometimes his pure paint 
indulges itself in the luxury of winey rinsings or the crust on bread, 
his still-life is balanced by his crucifixions. These tortures have a 
religious comedy, insolent and tormented. Soldiers in striped blue 
shirts balance like ritual jugglers the big cleats, the jagged ladder of 
rivets to secure a sack of Christian exasperation. Not Greco, but Greco 
also; not Tintoretto, yet he too, was attracted thus by the day of 
wrath as a holiday, as much a circus as a hecatomb, side-shows and 
apotheosis. Rouault knows also the clown in Christ, but Watkins has 
given us shillabers and show-folk christly as clowns, and closer to 
our own eyes, connected as they are with our own streets, our own 
sights. 

And so, appropriately enough, the critics, careful always to insulate 
genius against a living appreciation, but quick as buzzards when 
death is safe, have decided that Watkins is a disappointment. The 
critic of The New York Times with his characteristic shy differentia- 
tion of news and aesthetic judgment, was relieved to observe for 
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two paragraphs that the ‘Suicide in Costume’, (which by some awk- 
ward chance gained the Carnegie International Award) had, as a 
matter of fact, an androgynous model, but that, as a piece of paint, 
it wasn’t any better than he’d been sure two years ago. The timid 
confusion of New York artistic journalists is well shown in their 
attitude towards Watkins. Three years ago his heroic mural project 
at the Museum of Modern Art alarmed them by an exposed female 
bosom. Hurt as they are by pure quality, outraged by the unfamiliar, 
they have made their major effort in an appreciation of the Academy 
of the Left. They feel betrayed if forced to face something else again. 
Their gratitude for slick consistency, an encompassable personalism, 
a familiar signature is touching. Their triple function of capping a 
colleague’s information, of protective censoriousness and of sober 
chauvinism is never tainted by directing a person, interested, but un- 
familiar with their games, to look at new pictures. The nervousness 
of the baffled critic is as satisfactory to regard as the frank admiration 
of students and fellow painters. It has been long since a New York 
gallery is as healthy with controversy and attention as Rehn’s, now. 
For a new crop of American artists, itching for new visions, but 
unfed by right or left, recognize the integrity of Franklin Watkins’ 
ferocious, lonely truth. In him they see again the kind of genius which 
has made American art, in spite of itself, not a provincial museum, 
but an allied and flowering branch of western culture. 


Note: See Franklin Watkins, by Jean Charlot, Hound & Horn, Vol. 
VII, No. 2. With Reproductions. 


Notes on Music 


The Question of Books 


B. H. Haggin 


FRANK MOORE COLBY once revealed how a new encyclopedia 
was produced: one began, he said, by copying down the table of 
contents of the old ones. Most writers of books about music do not 
stop at that point. As between forming their own ideas about com- 
posers, which would involve, among other laborious procedures, 
examining large quantities of music that is never heard and is diff- 
cult to get at in manuscript, and re-examining the music that is 
heard constantly—as between this and repeating what someone, 
faced with the same alternatives, has repeated from someone else 
who for the same reason repeated it from someone else—as between 
these, most writers choose fixing up the old ideas with new words, 
to meet what they claim are the special needs of questioning adoles- 
cents or radio announcers or some other such group. I should doubt 
whether one of ten passages on the operas of Alessandro Scarlatti, 
in as many histories of music, was written by someone who had even 
examined the score of one of the operas; and there is music for 
which it might be one of a hundred. All these passages simply repeat 
what in this way has come to be the accepted set of statements about 
Scarlatti’s operas; and since the writers don’t know the music which 
the statements refer to, they haven’t the slightest real knowledge of 
what the statements mean, or whether they are true. Many such notions 
continue to pass for true, and to be served to the public by critics, 
popularizers and radio lecturers, until someone like Ernest Newman 
undertakes the burden of examining source material and produces a 
book like the first volume of his Life of Richard Wagner (Knopf). 
This happens to be a biography, but my point holds for biographies. 

What I want to stress about this book is that it is the product of 
Newman’s own research and thought. He has examined every avail- 
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able bit of material bearing on the subject; and from all this mate- 
rial fashioned his own account of Wagner’s life and work. And in 
the process of establishing what, on the basis of present evidence, 
may be considered true, he has frequent occasion to re-examine, re- 
vise and reject what has passed for truth until now. Wagner, for 
example, is always cited as one instance of the fact that great com- 
posers are not appreciated in their own lifetime. Newman, who does 
not think it is a fact that the great composers have not been appre- 
ciated in their own lifetime, describes the immediate triumph of 
Rienzi, the less immediate success of Tannhduser, in Dresden. Much, 
again, is made of the women in Wagner’s life. Newman shows that 
more should be made of the debts in Wagner’s life. For it was im- 
pending financial ruin, added to impossible artistic conditions in 
Dresden, that drove him to his desperate action in 1849. And New- 
man gives us the soil out of which this action grew, in two extraor- 
dinary chapters which reconstruct the musical world of Germany a 
century ago: the wretched orchestras, incompetent conductors and 
inadequate singers even in important cities like Dresden and Leip- 
zig; the dead hand of tradition and heavy hand of bureaucracy in 
the court opera houses; the outrageous economic arrangements that 
made it impossible for musicians to get a decent return from their 
work. 

This enables him, in passing, to answer the contention that Bee- 
thoven’s maturest works were beyond the comprehension of his own 
generation. For these works to have been understood, performances 
would have been necessary that permitted understanding; and for 
many years after Beethoven’s death no such performances were to 
be heard in Germany. “We need not be surprised to learn that audi- 
ences found Beethoven’s symphonies incomprehensible when they 
were played, as they were at the Gewandhaus concerts in Leipzig in 
Wagner’s youth, by an orchestra of about thirty, without a con- 
ductor, such leading as there was being given by the first violin”, 
writes Newman. And in an article on the same subject: “It was not 
until Wagner heard Beethoven played by the orchestra of the Paris 
Conservatoire . . . that he heard this music as Beethoven had con- 
ceived it; and the reason for this was that the orchestra, which was 
made up of the technically skilled professors at the Conservatoire, 
labored away at the symphonies, under Habeneck, until their mean- 
ing became clear to them, and so in turn to their hearers. . . . And 
now note the significant fact that, as soon as the works were put 
before people in a fairly representative way, they became a great 
attraction. Habeneck began his famous concerts in 1828. . . . The 
very first work on the programme of his first concert was—the 
Eroica! It was such a success, in a town that knew practically noth- 
ing of Beethoven until then, that not only was it repeated at the 
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second concert, but the whole programme was devoted to Beethoven” ; 
and by 1832 all nine symphonies had been given, and a number of 
other works as well. Newman makes the same point about the last 
quartets. “We have to remember that the people who were amazed 
and confused by this music never really heard it as it was, for the 
simple reason that hardly anyone could play it.” And one reason 
for this was the prevailing conception of a quartet as a violin solo 
with three accompanying parts. “Nowhere [in his autobiography ] 
does Spohr betray any notion of a Beethoven quartet . . . as a com- 
plete organism with its life subtly distributed through all its parts; 
again and again he tells us that he played a quartet—that is to say, 
he exhibited himself as the violin virtuoso, the others ‘accompanying’ 
him more or less efficiently.” And even Berlioz, “who devoured the 
Beethoven quartets in the library of the Paris Conservatoire, said 
of the last quartets that ‘the first violin part bristles, as a rule, with 
strange figures, with unexpected modulations, with broken phrases, 
that give it, at first sight, the aspect of a page of Sanskrit’... 
Berlioz, like most musicians of his day, was . . . attempting to 
grasp a posthumous string quartet of Beethoven from the first violin 
part! No complete score, indeed, lay before him; the Conservatoire 
library contained only the separate instrumental parts; and Berlioz, 
instead of making a full score of his own from these, thought the 
reading of the first violin part a sufficient approach to the quartets.” 

I have stressed this side of Newman’s work because it is important 
in itself, and because it distinguishes him from other writers, includ- 
ing those who dismiss his work as special pleading and answer it 
simply by reaffirming, out of nothing more than deep inner convic- 
tion, what he has disproved. But in all respects the present volume 
makes the attempts to wave him into oblivion look silly—when they 
are not silly to start with, for the attacks come not only from serious, 
intelligent radical composers who are provoked by his low opinion 
of the achievements and the arguments of radical composers, but 
from the people for whom no man is a critic who hasn’t the proper 
appreciation of Duke Ellington. Newman certainly has his faults 
and his lapses, of which I have spoken on occasion; and my admira- 
tion for him is by no means uncritical. But I refer to his ideas as 
often as I do, simply because music interests me to talk about and 
he is one of the few people to talk to. 


The point that I made about writers holds for readers as well. If 
I say that one phrase of music is more concise than another, the 
statement has meaning for me only if I actually have heard the two 
phrases and perceived that one is more concise than the other. But 
it also has meaning for the person listening to me only if it con- 
nects in him with similar first-hand experience: only, that is, if he 
knows the two phrases, or if I let him hear them, and he perceives, 
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at my suggestion, that one is more concise than the other. Without 
such first-hand experience my statement is just so many words, which 
he or I can repeat as though they meant something to us, but which 
really mean nothing. It is like writing or reading a Baedeker without 
seeing the places. 

Here, for example, is a little book, Henry Purcell: The English 
Musical Tradition (London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd.), which discusses 
Purcell’s music in the light of his times. The author, A. K. Holland, 
whom I have never heard of before, writes well; he seems to know 
very thoroughly what he is writing about; and I get the impression 
that the book is first-rate. But I am in no position to evaluate it, or 
even to understand it. For I would either have to know all the music 
he refers to, or have to become acquainted with it. And as it hap- 
pens, I have had no opportunities to hear the music, because it is 
never performed; and there are great difficulties in the way of my 
becoming acquainted with it, because the expensive volumes of the 
Purcell Society are not available in public libraries to be borrowed 
for study at the piano. And ninety-nine out of a hundred who read 
the book will be in my position. 

Now this has great practical importance. For it means that a book 
about music should be illustrated, as a book on painting or archi- 
tecture or poetry is always illustrated. And at once there is this 
difficulty: that the reproduction of a painting takes a page, but the 
music to give point to a paragraph of text might be a volume in 
itself. Nor is this the only difficulty: even if illustration were pro- 
vided it would be of no use to the musically untrained reader, since 
he cannot read musical notation. For him a discussion of a piece of 
music must be correlated at every point with the actual sounds of 
the musical details that are spoken of. In other words, for him the 
proper thing is not a book but an illustrated lecture. 

What it comes to is that most books about music can be read with 
understanding only by the person who is equipped to provide for 
himself the illustration they need—the person, for example, who 
reading the extraordinary chapter on Schubert by Donald Francis 
Tovey in The Heritage of Music (Oxford Press) can at each point 
turn to the song, the sonata, the symphony of Schubert that Pro- 
fessor Tovey uses to make his point. In this class is Professor Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s fine analytic study of the chamber music of 
Brahms (Macmillan), which must be read with the scores open be- 
fore one. Also Aylmer Buesst’s guide to Wagner’s Ring (London: 
Bell), which gives the motifs in musical notation at their first ap- 
pearance, and refers to them by number at later appearances: this 
book is for the person who is going through the scores. And the 
same may be said of a number of little analytic volumes in the 


Musical Pilgrim series (Oxford Press): A. E. F. Dickinson on the 
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musical design of the Ring, Eric Blom on Strauss’ Rosenkavalier, 
P. A. Browne on Brahms’ symphonies, Thomas Armstrong on Strauss’ 
tone-poems, Tom S. Wotton on four works of Berlioz, Frank Howes 
on certain works of Beethoven, F. H. Shera on Debussy and Ravel 
(with a statement of the aesthetic and technical principles that un- 
derlie their work), J. A. Fuller-Maitland on Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concertos, and H. C. Colles on Brahms’ chamber music. The last 
two I find rather poor. I don’t see what anyone gains by being told, 
in real program-note style, that “the first movement develops its 
lyrical theme at leisure, combining with it others which do not so 
much contrast with it as reinforce its mood.” 

And what it comes to, also, is that most of the books written 
supposedly for the reader without musical training are really un- 
suited for him. Here, for example, is A Miniature History of Opera 
(Oxford), written by Percy A. Scholes as a series of articles for 
The Radio Times of London, and intended, he says, to provide a 
bird’s eye view, a mere outline map of a vast and confused tract of 
country, for the student and the general reader. But I don’t see how 
it can be of any use to the general reader. Mr. Scholes writes that 
in the hands of Monteverdi “the new recitative became more sig- 
nificant, and he introduced an enhanced freedom and richness into 
the orchestral accompaniments’; that “with Mozart all the technical 
qualities of opera are enhanced: there are high melodic charm, 
subtle harmony, more effective orchestration . . . and fine musical 
characterization”; that Verdi, in Otello, adopted “some of the spirit 
and some of the technical devices of Wagner”; that Strauss “out- 
Wagners Wagner”, but that “with all his genius there is a touch of 
commonness about him, with, often, an over-striving and a sort of 
over-ripeness.” Without illustration or specific references these re- 
marks are useless even to the student; and for the general reader 
who has not had pointed out to him in the music what constitutes 
the greater significance of Monteverdi’s recitative, the greater free- 
dom and richness of his orchestral accompaniments, the subtlety of 
Mozart’s harmony, the fineness of his musical characterization, the 
Wagnerian spirit and technical devices in Verdi’s Otello, the sort of 
over-ripeness in Strauss—for this reader all these are just words 
without real meaning. 

That is one objection to the books which set out to give the musi- 
cally untrained person musical training and knowledge: they are 
books, when they should be illustrated lectures. Sigmund Spaeth, 
when he describes sonata form (and describes it very badly) in his 
Art of Enjoying Music (Whittlesey House), does not correlate word 
with sound. Even when he applies his description to an actual sym- 
phony the reader must listen to a record of Mozart’s G minor and 
hear for himself exactly where in the development section the de- 
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tails occur that are described in these words: “. . . It becomes a 
regular game of give and take, with the first subject appearing al- 
ternately at the top and at the bottom of the orchestra, and the 
wood-winds soon trying their hand at an imitation of the transitional 
theme, which also works in very nicely. Now comes a genial inter- 
lude of pure conversation between the violins and the wood-winds, 
each giving an individual version of that little two-tone pattern that 
has by now become so significant. They go on alternating in con- 
fidential fashion until the violas and cellos suddenly break in rather 
impatiently, mocking at this insistence on trivial talk, while the 
wood-winds, slightly bewildered and perhaps a bit offended, echo 
with questioning inversions of the little pattern, until the whole 
orchestra comes in with violent reminders of the sturdier parts of 
the transitional theme . . .” (And another objection, of course, is 
the tone. Writers of this sort of book don’t seem able to understand 
that a musically untrained person can be a person of dignity and 
sense, and that one who has enough interest to buy the book doesn’t 
have to have the music cheapened for him.) In the same way Mr. 
Spaeth undertakes to teach his audience the development of cham- 
ber music, not by commenting upon the works as they are heard, but 
by filling a chapter with material like this: “The first of this group 
(Beethoven’s last quartets), in E flat, is perhaps the clearest and 
most conventional. Its themes are well defined, of the folk-song type. 
The slow movement is a theme with variations, and the Scherzo 
melody is so closely related to this theme that it might be considered 
a further variation. The Finale is jovial and vigorous, pointing to- 
ward the Brahms of the Academic Festival overture’—the last sen- 
tence of which is nonsense. 

As a matter of fact I am not sure that it is possible to give the 
untrained listener real knowledge of the development of chamber 
music—knowledge, that is, which is concerned with changes in tech- 
nique and style. But I am sure that he does not need this knowledge 
in order to enjoy a Mozart or Beethoven quartet. And that is an- 
other objection to books like Mr. Spaeth’s: much of what they at- 
tempt to teach is unnecessary. For the opening phrase of Mozart’s 
G minor Symphony to make its effect on the untrained listener he 
does not have to know that “the main rhythmic pattern . . . con- 
sists of two short introductory notes and an accented one, repeated 
three times, the last note immediately followed by another of the 
same value. Melodically this pattern takes the form of two tones of 
the scale lying close together, only half a tone apart at first, and 
never more than a whole tone” and so on—any more than one has 
to know that the blue in a painting is called cobalt, or the brown 
terra di Siena. It is not knowledge that he needs to enjoy music, but 
perception. He must hear the various details in the movement of a 
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symphony, and he must perceive the relations among them. And the 
way to help him is to play the movement for him, directing his at- 
tention to the details, and pointing out the relations. 

These various criticisms apply to Scholes’ Listener’s Guide to 
Music (Oxford). The supplementary Listener’s History of Music 
has illustrations in musical notation which make it unsuitable for 
the ordinary reader. And as a matter of fact I don’t think much of 
Scholes for any reader. 

Richard Specht goes into a confused explanation which does not 
explain why he wrote Beethoven As He Lived (Smith & Haas), and 
particularly why he wrote it as he did. “This volume is no work of 
independent research, only of an independent point of view.” But 
his idea of what is and is not independent research is a curiously 
topsy-turvy one. “I have ventured to create anew the figure of a 
Master not from other biographies, but solely from his works, his 
letters and his sayings, from the reminiscences of his contemporaries, 
from diaries and, in small details, from verbal tradition.” The truth 
of the matter is that he tells us nothing about Beethoven that has 
not been told before, but tells it in more lurid style. In this respect 
his book on Puccini (Knopf) is better: it gives us his own thought. 
But in no other respect. 

In The Fleming in Beethoven (Oxford) Ernest Closson claims 
that certain characteristics of Beethoven as man and artist are to be 
explained by his Flemish origin—which seems highly questionable 
to me on the basis of my now distant contact with anthropology. 
Léon Vallas’ biography of Debussy (Oxford) calls for no special 
comment. 

Clara Leiser’s “Jean de Reszke and the Great Days of Opera” 
(Minton, Balch) seems quite good; Marion Bauer’s “Twentieth 
Century Music” (Putnam) and Hazel Kinscella’s “Music on the 
Air” (Viking) quite poor. “From Bach to Stravinsky” (Norton), as 
put together by David Ewen, is not “a history of music in which 
each composer is presented by the leading available authority on 
his music and his time.” Scherchen’s book on conducting (Oxford) 
I found very interesting. 


The New York Post did not ask me what I thought of Mr. Chot- 
zinoff’s appointment as its music critic, and would not have pub- 
lished my answer if it had; but as a critic of the musical scene I 
will give my opinion anyhow. Considering what our first-line news- 
paper criticism is like—its silliness and incompetence, its lack of 
force and direction where it is competent—I feel that the re-entrance 
of Mr. Chotzinoff is a calamity. For in place of the judgment, in- 
telligence and courage that are so urgently needed, he contributes 
a sneer. When he began, in The World, he was without standing as 
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a critic; and the way he achieved standing, with his audience, was 
to present imself as one whom nothing could fool and nothing, 
almost, could impress—“this hard-boiled scribe”, as he put it. But 
he made his point only too well: such complete boredom as his, 
whether real or pretended, disqualified him for his job—and this 
is to say nothing of his actual naivete, or of his musical judgment 
and literary style. But what disqualified him from the start was that 
his primary concern, in writing, was with himself: with increasing 
his own stature and strengthening his position; and that for this he 
used—and terefore misused—the artists and subjects he wrote about. 
It is true that most newspaper reviewers put on their own little show 
for their audience, and are betrayed by this occasionally. But Mr. 
Gilman playing the litterateur is not so damagimg as Mr. Chotzinoff 
playing Studs Lonigan—damaging, for one thing, in his effect upon 
the public. The Lonigan type of critic—for it is a definite type, of 
which Mr. Robert Garland is a painful example in dramatic review- 
ing—this type performs for a Lonigan type of audience; and with 
his debunking attitude and lowbrow style, and his sneers at the 
intelligentsia, the professors, the little groups of serious thinkers, 
Mr. Chotzinoff makes his readers more arrogant about their own 
limitations, intolerant of what they don’t understand, and resentful 
of those who are more sensitive than they. 

But at this point I recall that there is now, in matters of the in- 
tellect, a business of the proletariat above and against the intel- 
lectuals, which produces the same effect, and is even greater cause 
for distress and concern. 


These stand out for me in the past season: 

Matzenauer, as the Narrator in the Smith College (Werner Josten) 
production of Monteverdi’s “Combat of Tancred and Clorinda”, and 
in arias of Peri, Purcell and Gluck, at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. One could rest one’s case against the Metropolitan on the 
fact that it has no place for one of the supreme artists of our time; 
and there is no more damning commentary on our musical life than 
the fact that she has almost completely disappeared from it—along 
with people like Casals and Gerhardt. 

The Budapest Quartet in a performance of Beethoven’s Opus 127. 
(The Musical Art Quartet gave a rather colorless performance of 
the same work, but did better with Beethoven’s Opus 132.) 

Gieseking’s playing at various appearances, including two—one 
a Town Hall Endowment Fund concert, the other an “Enjoyment 
of Music” concert at the Brooklyn Academy—at which his per- 
formances of Bach, Scarlatti, Mozart, Beethoven and Debussy— 
performances of beautiful simplicity, clarity and subtlety, and of 
incredible perfection of execution—were engulfed in the muddy 
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stream of Olin Downes’ thought and language. The Town Hall com- 
mittee should have been content to have Gieseking illuminate “Piano 
Music from Bach to Debussy” by his performances. At Olszewska’s 
lieder recital in Brooklyn (another outstanding occasion), before a 
Strauss group, Mr. Downes elaborated the idea that the songs had 
been composed at odd moments in the course of other work: the 
audience was to picture Strauss at work on his tone-poems etc. etc., 
and “out of the welter of notes these songs emerged’”—composed, 
apparently, of the surplus from the tone-poems, like the trimmings 
from a pie-plate. 

The production of “Four Saints in Three Acts”, in all its aspects. 
Virgil Thomson’s music was good for its purpose: in providing a 
framework for what was done on the stage, in pointing up what was 
said. On the other hand, I could not endure more than one act of 
“Helen Retires”. 

Toscanini’s performance of the Kyrie from Bach’s B minor Mass. 
I knew the music only as urged along by Mr. Stoessel possibly with 
the thought of four hours to go at the back of his mind. The effect 
of Toscanini’s slow tempo was first shock, then revelation: I was 
hearing the sounds for the first time in their proper relations of time. 
And for the first time, also, in proper relations of volume: in place 
of unrelieved mass there was sensitive moulding of beautiful tone. 
But also there was this revelation: by the time Bach was saying 
what he had to say for the seventh or whatever time it was, I knew 
it was six too many. And I had the same feeling about the closing 
chorus of the St. Matthew Passion, on the same program. 

The perfomances of Mozart’s Concertos in C major (K. 467) 
and D minor (K. 466) by Toscanini and Iturbi. Particularly the 
slow movement of the C major, one of the supreme utterances of 
Mozart, in which Iturbi played the long melodic line with a nobility 
of style that I had never heard from him before. And the first move- 
ment of the D minor, which I had never head with such intensity 
and passion as Toscanini put into it. That Mozart heard or imagined 
or intended it played that way, I doubt very much; but that is the 
way it must be played for us. The same thought occurred to me 
when I heard Ralph Leonard Kirkpatrick play Bach on the clavi- 
chord: the style of the playing was modern, and as such implied 
modern sonorities, so that it might as well have been done on a 
modern piano—all of which suggested that we had better not try 
to make of this music what it was for people in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but accept what it can be for us today; and a performance of 
the B flat Partita as pure in style as Gieseking’s can be a great deal. 
Music for the harpsichord is another matter. 

The cost of these and other extraordinary performances by 
Toscanini—in the bad work of the orchestra under other conductors 
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—was appallingly high. The attitude of the men toward any other 
conductor—even men at first desks, and even a conductor like Bruno 
Walter—is such as to deprive both orchestra and conductor of their 
usefulness; and that is something to worry about, now and for the 
future. The cost in other ways was less than in preceding seasons: 
Toscanini enriched the repertory with the Missa Solemnis, the Bach 
program, the scenes from Tristan, Parsifal, Walkiire and 
Gotterddmmerung, the Mozart C major Concerto, a new Vivaldi 
Concerto, and other unhackneyed works. Walter’s programs were the 
worst; but he provided a welcome hearing of Strauss’ Macbeth 
and excerpts from Wolf’s Corregidor. Lange showed more enter- 
prise than judgment: I see no reason for Rachmaninoff’s E minor 
Symphony; nor is it Sibelius’ First that is in need of performance— 
especially when it is cut as brutally as Lange cut it. 

Koussevitzky’s New York programs were bad. I did not attend a 
single Saturday afternoon concert, what with Edward Burlingame 
Hill’s Concertino, Pierné’s Divertissements on a Pastoral Theme, 
both Ravel’s and Rimsky’s Schéhérazade, Loeffler’s Evocation, 
Strauss’ Symphonia Domestica, and—for my taste—Brahms’ First 
Symphony and D minor Piano Concerto. As for Stokowski, I heard 
only his opening New York concert, and have been surprised to see 
how little I mind not hearing him. At this concert he began with his 
transcription of the Bach Fugue in G minor—only a little fugue, but 
in the space of four minutes it had exhibited the instruments of the 
orchestra singly and in choirs, and ended with a thunderous sonority 
and breadth suitable for the end of a four-hour Mass or Passion. 

At a New Masses concert of new Soviet music I heard the Third 
Quartet of Miaskowsky, the Third Quartet of Gliére and a Sonata 
for Violin and Piano by Vitacek, none of which showed the alleged 
influence of the new order in Russia. And the only difference between 
these and a Sonata for Piano by Shostakovitch, which I heard at 
another concert, was that the Shostakovitch was uglier. 

I attended the Schonberg and Stravinsky-Hindemith concerts of 
the League of Composers in the hope of discovering something that 
I had previously missed; but in this I was disappointed again. 


In the case of something very fine which may not have wide ap- 
peal a phonograph company is justified in saying that it will pro- 
ceed with recording only if enough people subscribe in advance. 
This was what the Gramophone Company did in the case of Hugo 
Wolf’s songs; and having succeeded there it went on to other things. 
But have Beethoven sonatas or Haydn quartets or Bach fugues a 
limited appeal? May not Beethoven sonatas played by Schnabel or 
Bach fugues played by Edwin Fischer be expected to sell very well 
—as well as Beethoven concertos played by Schnabel, which have 
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been released in the usual way, without subscription? I can see the 
advantage to the company in having subscribers pay the cost of 
recording; and there would be no objection to this if it were a 
method of getting records made for general circulation. Instead there 
is the business of limited editions. Subscribers should gain some 
advantage by subscribing: they should pay less for the records, or 
receive a better quality album, or have the album autographed, or 
what not. But the records should be available afterwards to the gen- 
eral public at a higher price and without the frills. A limited edition 
of a book is a more pretentious edition of a text which is also avail- 
able in an ordinary trade edition. “Limited edition”, correctly used 
in the case of records, is not Schnabel’s performances of Beethoven 
sonatas as against other performances; it is Schnabel’s performances 
on platinum plated discs in a sumptuous album as against the same 
performances on ordinary black discs in a cardboard album. I have 
no objection to limited editions; but there should be trade editions as 
well. And I speak out of a desire to see the maximum realization of 
the possibilities of recording for social usefulness. These possibili- 
ties are limited sufficiently at the start by the fact that recording is 
in private hands and primarily a source of private profit. I should 
like them to be realized as much as they can be within these limita- 
tions, and not limited further unnecessarily. 

Three subscription sets that have reached me for review: Gerhard 
Hiisch’s recording of Schubert’s Winterreise, Edwin Fischer’s of the 
first twelve Preludes and Fugues of Bach’s ‘48’ (played on the 
piano), and Wanda Landowska’s of Bach’s Goldberg Variations (on 
the harpsichord) —are among the finest things in records; by which 
I mean simply that they present the none too frequent combination 
of great music, great performance and excellent recording. The sec- 
ond volume of Haydn quartets (Op. 33, No. 6; Op. 54, No. 1; Op. 
54, No. 2; Op. 74, No. 3) offers delightful music, but though in 
some instances the performance is good, in others it is dull; and 
one may question the choice of the Pro Arte Quartet for this music. 
The group is superb in modern music, for which it has the feeling 
and spirit, a case in point being its performance of the Bloch Quintet 
with Alfredo Casella, released by Victor. This company has also 
released Beethoven’s Opus 130, played by the Budapest Quartet: the 
performance is excellent, but the recording is poor on the tonal side. 
And Beethoven’s Opus 95, well done by the Busch Quartet. 

Another eventful Victor release is Beethoven’s Third Concerto 
played by Schnabel. Still another is one of the finest opera sets ever 
made: Der Rosenkavalier, sung by a gala Vienna State Opera cast— 
Lotte Lehmann, Maria Olszewska, Elizabeth Schumann and Richard 
Mayr. Also fine are Chopin’s Scherzos played by Arthur Rubin- 
stein, and the delightful Bartered Bride superbly done by the Na- 
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tional Opera Company of Prague—first-rate orchestra and chorus 
and leading soprano (Ada Nordenov4) ; other leading singers ade- 
quate. And there is an excellent performance by Stokowski’s orches- 
tra of Shostakovitch’s First Symphony, which is not worth it. Some 
recent remarks by W. J. Turner are worth quoting at this point: 


. . . It is very characteristic of the present time that Shostakovitch should 
choose such a theme as Gogol’s The Nose for an opera. It is only in 
the rather mechanical ingenuities of the comic that present-day com- 
posers seem to be at home. What is lacking in all this music is any 
contact with nature. Human nature is only a part of nature, and taken 
away from the rest of nature can only be impoverished. Also, it is 
only a small part of human nature which modern artists seem to be 
interested in and instead of being the richest part it is the meanest 
and most narrow part. All this reveals a drying up and shrinking of 
the sources of inspiration, and that is why we get so little from the 
works of contemporary composers. Hither theirs is mere memory music, 
a banal rehash of the past or—as in the case of Hindemith, Prokoviey, 
Shostakovitch and the more interesting musical personalities—it is 
dry, mechanically inventive, ingenious but always arid. Never does 
one have the experience of a strong desire to hear a piece again as 
soon as possible. For modern music has even ceased to be problematical. 
We understand it only too well the first time we hear it. It is impossi- 
ble to shock or surprise us to any great degree any longer. The only 
real surprise would be to hear some new individual creation which 
by its perfection and inevitability made us desirous of hearing it again 
and repeating that strange experience as soon as possible. 

That, precisely, is the strength of Bloch’s Quintet: the richness of the 
human impulse from which it springs, and the idiom in which this 
impulse makes itself articulate. 

Victor also has some fine things on single records: pieces by 
Sacchini and Mouret, and—especially fine—a Byrd Pavane and 
Galliard and a Purcell Chaconne, played by the American Society 
of Ancient Instruments; the Bach Brandenburg Concerto No. 5, 
beautifully played by Cortot, Thibaud, Cortet (flute) and chamber 
orchestra of the Ecole Normale; No. 4, played by Bouisson (vio- 
lin), Cortet (flute), Morseau (flute) and the same orchestra under 
Cortot; and bits of Mozart’s Les Petits Riens, by the London 
Symphony under Blech. Menuhin is not at his best in Chausson’s 
Poéme; nor do I care much for Ria Ginster’s treatment of Brahms’ 
Die Mainacht and Schubert’s Seligkeit and Rastlose Liebe. Proko- 
fieff’s Le Pas d’ Acier is terrible music. 

I have been a long time in coming to some eventful releases of 
Columbia. First of all Mozart’s Oboe Quartet (K. 370), played by 
Leon Goossens and members of the Lener Quartet—first, if only 
because of the amazing tone and style of Goossens’ playing, espe- 
cially in the slow movement. Then another performance by Alfred 
Dubois and Marcel Maas, this time of Bach’s Sonata in F minor and 
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one movement of the Sonata in A major, both very fine. Then 
Szigeti’s performance of Bach’s Sonata in A minor. After that his 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Concerto, with the London Philhar- 
monic under Beecham. Also two performances by Beecham: one of 
Delius’ beautiful Brigg Fair (with the old Royal Philharmonic), the 
other of a number of Handel pieces grouped under the title Origin 
of Design (with the new London Philharmonic). Then Handel’s 
Water Music, in a performance by the London Philharmonic so good 
that I can scarcely believe the conductor is Harty. The same for 
Balakireff’s Russia. The Harty with whom I am better acquainted 
contributes a heavy, coarse accompaniment to rather dull perform- 
ances by Albert Sammons and Lionel Tertis of Mozart’s Sinfonie 
Concertante for violin and viola (K. 364). Knappertsbusch spoils 
the outlines of Haydn’s fine Symphony No. 11 in G major (Mili- 
tary), but his unnamed orchestra plays beautifully. Even in the 
concert hall Lotte Lehmann’s lieder-singing is uneven: at times the 
voice has its lovely quality and the phrasing is perfect; at other times 
the phrasing is bad or the frame is burst by an outpouring of un- 
modulated tone. So with records: in the first class are Mendels- 
sohn’s Gruss, Brahms’ Sandmdnnchen and Schumann’s O Son- 
nenschein; in the second Brahms’ Vergebliches Standchen and Der 
Schmied, Schubert’s Erlkénig and Schumann’s Ich grolle nicht. And 
the accompaniments—mostly by string orchestra—are terrible. 

New Music (P. O. Box 19, Station C, New York) has issued its 
first quarterly recording: Ruth Crawford’s Andante for string quar- 
tet, played by the New World String Quartet; and three songs of 
Adolph Weiss to words of Emily Dickinson, sung by Mary Bell with 
the same Quartet. 

Since this was written Victor has released a volume of Brahms’ 
piano music, well selected, well played by Bachaus, and well re- 
corded. This cannot be said of a volume of Debussy’s piano music 
played by Copeland. The new set of Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, by 
the B.B.C. Orchestra under Boult, is good enough to be welcomed. 
The following are good sets: Chausson’s Concerto, played by Cortot 
and Thibaud; Strauss’ Sonata for Violin and Piano, played by Hei- 
fetz and Sandor; Schénberg’s Verklarte Nacht and Kodaly’s 
Hary Janos, played by the Minneapolis Orchestra under Ormandy. 
But the works are in varying degrees unimportant; and one can think 
of others more worthy of recording. Why another good set of Schu- 
mann’s Fourth, by Ormandy, when there is none at all of the Third? 
Spalding’s playing does not help Franck’s Sonata, but does not hurt 
it. The following on single records are excellent: the Bach-Busoni 
Prelude and Fugue in E flat, played by Edwin Fischer; two Scarlatti 
Sonatinas, played by Iturbi; three pieces of Villa-Lobos, played by 
Arthur Rubinstein, with a too rigid performance of Albéniz’s 
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Triana on the reverse side; the Wotan-Fricka duet from Act II of 
Walkiire, sung by Schorr and Emmi Leisner, with the London 
Symphony under Barbirolli; two fine settings of Russian liturgical 
music by Archangelsky and Gretchaninoff, sung by Chaliapine and 
the Choir of the Russian Church in Paris; the concluding duet from 
Act II of Rosenkavalier, sung by Kipnis and Ruzicka, with Pog- 
ner’s address from Meistersinger (very dull) on the reverse side; 
Ravel’s Spanish Rhapsody (manner without content), played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski; Delius’ On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo in Spring, played by the London Symphony under 
Geoffrey Toye; and two items by the Minneapolis under Ormandy: 
the Polka and Fugue from Schwanda, and Griffes’ Pleasure Dome 
of Kublai Khan, which by itself does not explain the claims made 
for Griffes. 

The outstanding Columbia set is Beethoven’s Quartet Opus 132, 
played by the London String Quartet. Then there is Schumann’s 
Piano Quintet well done by the Léner Quartet and Olga Loeser- 
Lebert. The Paris Opéra-Comique Manon, made a few years ago, 
is quite undistinguished. Roy Harris’ Symphony “1933” meant noth- 
ing to me when the Boston Symphony played it, and records of that 
performance mean no more to me now. On single records there are 
some good items: Kurt Schindler’s arrangement of Good Friday 
music by Antoni Nicolan, sung by the Wireless Chorus and Gladys 
Winmill under Cyril Dalmaine; Lalo’s Overture to Roi d’Ys, played 
by an orchestra under Gaubert; six German Dances of Mozart, 
played by an orchestra under Knappertsbusch; and an excerpt from 
Fledermaus, sung by Lehmann, Branzell, Tauber and others. But 
after Toscanini’s performance of Rossini’s Overture to Scala di 
Seta Beecham’s sounds dull; I dislike what Stravinsky makes of 
Pergolesi in bits of the Pulcinella Suite; Harriet Cohen gives a 
poor account of Mozart’s Piano Sonata in C (K.330); and as re- 
corded, Harry Cumpson’s tone in a performance of Bach’s Italian 
Concerto is the most wooden I can recall. But the prize for badness 
goes again to a Lotte Lehmann lieder record: Brahms’ Mainacht 
and Schumann’s Lotosblume. 

The second New Music record offers the Finale from Riegger’s Trio 
for Flute, Harp and Cello, played by Barrére, Salzedo and Britt; 
and Largo-Scherzo-Largo from Chavez’s Sonatina for Violin and 
Piano, played by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Lipsky. 


Book Reviews 


In Vague Praise of Liberty 


History oF EuRoPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Translated from the Italian by Henry Furst. By Bene- 
detto Croce. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 376 pages. 
$3.50. 


CROCE’S History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century, which is 
dedicated to Thomas Mann, has about it something of that retro- 
spective sorrow which we may note in the recent collection of Mann’s 
essays, Past Masters. Emphasizing the political and economic move- 
ments of the century, as Mann had emphasized the esthetic one, 
it brings out the same titanic, and even demonic, quality of nine- 
teenth-century effort. Reading it, we ask ourselves if mankind may 
ever again come to devote itself to more reposeful concepts of the 
good life. Should a cult of amenities, delights, and kindnesses man- 
age to replace the cult of strain and dominance which prevailed 
throughout the romantic exaltation in art, politics, and business, 
no era will look more grotesque and turbulent (or even, to use 
Santayana’s word, more “penitent”) than the great “century of 
progress”, with its prodigious exertion, its vast upswing in docu- 
mentation and equipment, and its bewildering multiplicity of clash- 
ing idées fixes. 

Strange paradox: How, in the name of freedom man drove him- 
self and his fellows as he had rarely driven or been driven in the 
name of servitude—and the world came to seek such rewards as 
fall to the unsleeping. It may be imposible to select one underlying 
cause for this complexity of interacting forces, material and spirit- 
ual, but Croce’s word “liberty” seems adequate as a designation for 
them in the lump, whether we refer to the great expansionists of 
nationality and commerce, the iconoclasts of art and thought, or 
the political rebels who were determined to complete in the patterns 
of the state the movements already established in the habits of 
private enterprise. Incidentally Signor Croce reminds us that our 
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very word “liberal” comes from reactionary Spain, where it was 
put forward in contrast with the word servil, by men who saw in 
servil mainly the connotations of devotion, of loyalty, and in “lib- 
eral” the connotations of licence. Thus, as with many effective move- 
ments in history, liberalism would seem to have received its name 
from its opponents, and to have read into it “new meanings”. 

Croce’s position with regard to this “liberty” which he sees as 
the genius of nineteenth-century purpose has about it something 
of that “muddled” quality which is generally associated with liber- 
alism. Evidently, even a philosopher, with all the conveniences of 
conceptualization at his command, cannot escape the confusions 
which underlie the liberal movement. If “liberty” is to have any 
sound purpose, if it is to serve as something more than a mere 
slogan for expressing and stimulating perennial unrest, it must 
be looked upon as a mere transitional device. That is: it will be 
intelligent only insofar as it performs a directly “pontifical” func- 
tion, acting as a psychological bridge whereby a society goes from 
one thing to something else. The notion of liberty is very vague, 
but the notion of our prison can be very accurate—yet Croce, like 
the century by which he was formed, tends too naively to exalt 
liberty as a good-in-itself: instead of testing liberty by its ability 
to procure definite cultural values, he extols it as the ultimate value, 
the cultural end in behalf of which all else might properly be sacri- 
ficed. Our unemployed are “at liberty”. 

Of all the devices which should be labeled as mere “handmaidens” 
to social good, the name of liberty seems to head the list. As syn- 
onymous with the notion of “infinite progress”, as representing the 
very core of human genius, it seems to me a dismal and even fright- 
ening ideal. Liberty for what? By the reversibilities of psychology, 
the very cult of emancipation makes life into a prison, since it is 
only prisoners who can intensely yearn to be free. In this respect, 
the cult of liberty must be taken as per se the evidence of radical 
cultural inadequacies. The Croce documents present us with the 
picture of a century whose most valuable contribution to history 
might be set down as the somewhat dubious one of having driven 
the cult of liberty to such excessive lengths that the peoples of the 
West can even, in their anguish and bewilderment, cry out for strong 
men to arise and rule them. As capped by the extreme romanticism 
of business, with its myriads of individual liberties treading dras- 
tically upon one another, “liberty” finally led to the drastic con- 
fusions of the World War, in which practically every shot was 
wrongly aimed, though the intellectual equipment behind these er- 
rors was a marvel of precision. And the honest philosopher, kindly 
and mankind-loving, notes this desolation, but consoles himself 
with the thought that a few pure souls here and there preserve the 
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priceless ideals of liberty hidden away in the catacombs of the 
mind, a respublica litteraria of the elect. 

The solution seems detached. Even if one does not subscribe 
wholly to Strachey’s assertion that “liberty” was merely the spiritual- 
ized version of the struggle for free markets, for the right to sell 
one’s services (which became in time the need to have one’s services 
sold!) one must recognize that the gradual culmination of this 
movement in the formation of private or governmental monopolies 
greatly impairs whatever reéforcement the liberal ideal may have 
received from the dominent patterns of our economic life. The dan- 
ger lies in the fact that this impairment of the liberal ideal (as 
the “economic authority” which once supported it is drained away 
by monopoly) may become too far advanced before the fruits of 
the emancipatory movement are attained. When this aborting takes 
place, and the abolition of “freedom” in business is accomplished 
without the abolition of commercialism itself, the result is usually 
called “Fascism”. Fascism is particularly dangerous in that it merely 
frustrates the competitive instincts rather than converting them into 
the channels of a soundly codperative motivation. It thus tends to 
foster a state which must seek its unifying principle, not in good- 
will, but in racial or national malice. Where there is no strong 
bond of common good, union must be established by the image 
of a common evil. 

We are so imbued with the “dignity” of liberty that the very 
thought of relinquishing it (even among the multitude which never 
had it) suggests some element of retreat or degradation quite as 
a vigorous old admiral might feel humiliated at being asked to aban- 
don his campaigns and take a seat by the fire. Accordingly, it seems 
advisable that in attempting to salute the “next phase” we refuse 
to abide by the nineteenth century’s statement of the issue entirely. 
That is: We must neither reaffirm the cult of liberty nor flatly bid 
it good-bye—but must simply state the issue in such a way that 
a choice either for or against liberty becomes irrelevant. It seems 
obvious that in any adequate cultural structure the entire notion of 
a choice between liberty and servitude would fall away, just as it 
is never paramount when the relations between friends or among the 
members of a family are compatible. From this point of view, I 
should suggest that the key word of the past century which we should 
single out for paraticular distrust and definite negation is Werden, 

becoming”, with its two antithetical corollaries, “progress” and 
“decadence”. They are closely linked with the entire cult of liberty, 
but they may serve to present the matter differently. Let us say 
that we are seeking a condition of stasis, a “new equilibrium”, and 
that our philosophies of “becoming” are justifiable only insofar 
as we can use them to acquire precisely the status of stolidity in 
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which a philosophy of eternal change would seem irrelevant. Once 
we have chosen as our ideal the “divine unrest” of a perpetual 
“becoming”, we almost automatically establish a set of premises 
which pledge us to the dismaying Nietzschean alternatives. The 
idea of “progress” leads to the discovery that war is the most thor- 
oughgoing symbol of the adventurous, combative, heroic man— 
and conversely, the slightest evidence of a tendency to renounce 
this ideal presents itself to us as “decadence”, a sinking into deep 
“Asiatic slumber” (for in the nineteenth century at its worst, noth- 
ing served more fitly as a symbol of sloth and death than the placid- 
ity of China at her best). Through the philosophy of Werden, the 
cult of “striving” takes on a purely combative quality, until “virtue” 
is a kind of “justification by conquest’, residing not in the qualities 
and graces of well-ordered social relationships, but in a vain 
quest of the golden fleece, be this situated in either the accumulation 
of material commodities or the accumulation of those spiritual com- 
modities which the scientist designates as “facts” or “knowledge”. 
By such a concept of attainment, “goodness” and “success” neces- 
sarily became synonymous. It was a century to blow itself up— 
and it is doing so. 

I do not offer these suggestions as a plea for passivity in the 
face of the current disorders. On the contrary, I believe that these 
disorders must be radically rectified—for only by such rectification 
can we establish an economic structure upon which a profound phi- 
losophy of being, as distinct from our philosophies of becoming, 
could again be erected. The state is an artifact—and it may be at 
least as imperative for citizens to revise their state as it is for a 


poet to revise his page. 
KENNETH BURKE 


Substance of Things Hoped For 


Tue CuristiAN Renaissance. By G. Wilson Knight. 
Macmillan. New York. $4.00. 


THIS book (which everyone should read, as everyone should go 
sometimes to church) is a cobbler’s excursion into the infinite. Most 
of those who have read Professor Knight’s Wheel of Fire on The Im- 
perial Theme owe him their introduction to a single religious and 
vast aspect of Shakespeare’s genius. When one has read any writing 
upon Shakespeare it has been unvaryingly natural to reply “Yes 
(or No!), but that is not all”; after one of Professor Knight’s in- 
terpretations the reservation is a smaller one. A certain sublime 
indifference to the verse as verse draws aside a curtain, or makes 
it invisible by the illumination of what is beyond, and one is 
aware of a turbulent cloud-group, half seen, which I believe to rep- 
resent a part of Shakespeare’s very mind, as it moved, highly 
charged, over the matter of his story. 


In The Christian Renaissance we are introduced to the personal 
beliefs and diagnosis of this eminent Shakespearean. He treats as 
Art-Form the New Testament, the Divine Comedy, and Goethe’s 
Faust, dropping wealthily of his judgment by the way upon in- 
numerable famous pieces of literature. At once deepening and per- 
haps distorting our knowledge of these pieces, he proceeds from 
premises which all sceptical and some devout persons will not grant 
to prescribe a new and revolutionary behaviour for the Church 
and to prophesy a Renaissance of faith and power for the Arts. 
The congregations and the public are to enter the New Jerusalem. 
I would speak coldly of these prophecies in reaction from the blaze 
of Professor Knight’s style, a spilth which I associate not with 
poets or with thinkers, but with evangelists. Shelley was an evan- 
gelist, and Professor Knight is very like Shelley. 

But it is impossible to withhold one’s respect from a writer who 
can say carelessly: 


No ghost is good. 

Life and death impressions are usually the first things to look for 
in inspecting a new work. 

If interpretation were to extract from the art-form only the thought 
or emotion put into it deliberately by the poet, it would suggest that 
the poet might have done better to express his thoughts directly, and 
would thus constitute an attack upon poetry itself. 
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Moreover, unlike Shelley, Professor Knight has a fair sense of 
humour :— 


Sometimes a critic is more definitely hostile: as though you were 
to show a man a view from a hill-top and, after gazing at it for a 
while, he were to turn round and say fiercely: ‘I don’t agree.’ 

Most modern criticism starts from the assumption that the original 
creation was a mistake. 


“All great work,” he says, “is prophetic, and exists in the future 
to which it points and which it helps to create.” The prophetic imag- 
ination, a high faculty supervening upon the fusion of emotion and 
intellect, is a vision of life itself, from which, as he truly says, we 
habitually make two abstractions, as emotionalists or intellectualists, 
seeing the world either as our instincts desire it or without reference 
to our own desires. Jesus had, more than any other poet, this pro- 
phetic imagination, and with him Professor Knight advances into 
the thick of the dark. “Let ‘the dead bury their dead . . . God is 
the God of the living, not the dead.” Thus spake the Son of God: 
and Professor Knight, “No one ever yet was dead. A dead man is 
no longer a man and therefore cannot be even a dead man. Death 
cannot in any case be real: since imagination seems to take little 
thought of the dead past, and there is never any rigid distinction 
between the present and the future.” This reads a little wildly, yet 
there is method in it, for we can skip two hundred and fifty pages 
and find “Scepticism is usually lack of understanding . . . we cannot 
understand immertality . . . if the word death is to have its fullest 
hostile power it must be thought on as partial, or as a life-death 
relation . . . The immortality-line only touches the time-stream at 
birth.” 

These may not be true, but they are valuable alternatives to truth. 
Personally, I regard this book as a pomegranate. There is nour- 
ishment in its flesh though the vital part must be spat out. It is not 
that the line 


Beauty is truth: truth beauty 


is without meaning to me. The words have a meaning that I reject, 
and those who accept it are insomuch my enemies. Examples: I 
do not see an increasing harmony in the lives of most old people 
that I know; or, although reading King Lear may be life itself, 
yet life is not altogether reading King Lear. The fundamental dif- 
ference between the classical man and Professor Knight is that the 
classical man is satisfied by art in a sense in which he is not satis- 
fied by life, while Professor Knight insists that life must at last obey 
the laws of art and share its perfect incarnation. At this point the 
reader and the author continually part company :— 
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Art is an earnest of heavenly riches. 

A maximum of valuable historic truth—because Jesus was so great 
a man—is married to a maximum of poetic splendour. If it be objected 
that the New Testament itself thinks in terms of incarnation and there- 
fore of time, I answer that all high prophecy necessarily speaks largely 
in terms of the intellectual fallacies it aims to remove. 

This (The Song of Songs) is the poetical soil from which Christianity 
rose. 


(fiercely) I don’t agree. 

The book is in praise of Love, incarnate sexual love, demanding 
a Christian Renaissance, “the embodiment in art, in ceremony, in 
our lives, of the Holy Eros.” If I may venture to shred his argument 
down to a single thread, we are to seek a panacea for the ills of 
life in an interpretation of “the main stream of European poetry”, 
which : interpretation Professor Knight himself provides. To ex- 
tract from his interpretation of Dante, “poetry, and religion, lead 
us to the point where they may be discarded”, and where Love 
becomes our guide. In extraordinary fulness he musters image- 
groups from the poems he treats, to lay them out, apparently sorted 
and apparently erotic. He claims two offices: first, to interpret his 
subject matter for the world and, second, to offer in this interpre- 
tation a gospel which shall heal troubles, so that, whatever need the 
world may have of his gospel, this book, as a book, stands or falls 
by its success in the former function. Now, the erotic interpreta- 
tion on which he insists is only a private abstraction, fitted to his 
own needs. For instance: if I were to choose a text fit to stand 
before the Divine Comedy as a whole personal poem I might hon- 
estly choose Dante’s last words to Beatrice, 


Si che l’anima mia, che fatta hai sana, 
piacante a te dal corpo si disnodi, 


remembering that her distance above the speaker “nulla mi facea”, 
that he did not look towards her again (though Saint Bernard.men- 
tions her), but looked on God and returned to earth. And this, my 
own interpretation of the erotic part of the poem, contravenes Pro- 
fessor Knight’s. So often will a man’s own interpretation protest 
during the reading that the book might be justified as stimulus, 
but the leak in its thesis is too much for the pumps. The case rests 
upon its witnesses, and will not survive questions which subtract 
from their credibility or make their testimony ambiguous. And, since 
I have stepp’d into my own prejudices so far, returning were as 
tedious as go o’er, and I will say that Professor Knight’s view of 
the prophetic function of poetry is wrong, his belief in an erotic 
Renaissance mistaken or even pernicious. 

In the first place, a man who believes that poetry is prophecy is 
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likely to look for the prophetic rather than the poetic quality in 
poems that he is reading. This misplacing of regard may result 
in an impaired judgment of poetry as poetry, and the love of in- 
ferior work, which might not be amiss in Life (though it is, of 
course, in criticism) were it not for the mysterious general truth 
that as a rule those poets who have thought or felt most subtly have 
been able to employ a better metric and verbal technique than 
loosely-thinking poets. Tennyson, for example, possessed a very 
complete instrument for obvious music; his feeling (or thinking) 
perhaps equally obvious. So Shelley, and Keats; while Wordsworth, 
whose imagination has a peculiar integrity or respectability which 
proceeds unashamed through bathos, has a rhythm of his own, of 
which I do not tire. With Tennyson or Shelley, it would seem, so 
seldom are they found, that verses of fine quality, like Tennyson’s 


To stoop the cowslip to the plain 
or Shelley’s 


unconcealing dew 
Dark, dark, yet clear 


are the happy result of chance, especially when we consider how 
brief are such flights in comparison with such a passage as the 
famous lines quoted by Professor Knight 


Newton, with his prism and silent face, 
The marble index of a mind forever 
Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone. 


That might be a fantasia upon the sound “newton” (what a name 
by which to know a man of persistent and intuitive thought!) Tech- 
nical excellence is so patent here that it is surprising to find Pro- 
fessor Knight ignoring it and writing as follows: “Power”, or 
“Emotion” “charges each word—not very exciting words them- 
selves in the last line—and as we read the charge is liberated, 
exploded, a pistol shot reverberating into the infinite.” 

This doubt of Professor Knight’s qualifications as a critic of 
poetry as such, deepened by some of the quotations he employs 
from Cory, Tennyson, Cary’s Dante, and elsewhere, in no way af- 
fects my admiration for his work on Shakespeare. He has a sym- 
pathetic power of receiving in his imagination the impact of the 
most complex dramatic forms, such as Measure for Measure and 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and a way of storing up received 
images in his memory to enrich and greet their reappearance. As 
plays, though perhaps not as poetry, he understands the works more 
fully than any of his rather piecemeal predecessors. I believe that 
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he owes this blessed faculty to an extraordinary sensibility towards 
symbolism and imagery, which cuts across and almost annuls those 
two tendencies of incompetent criticism “plot” and “character”. 

It is with the more embarrassment that one reads his more meta- 
physical book. One feels rather shabby to confess one’s doubts of 
Eros, but the workings of the god are not all lovely; and he is 
too subject to change. He is shaken by teacup tempests: and it 
would be appalling if Loyalty became the inheritor of Love’s revolu- 
tion. 

Eric SCHROEDER 


Southern Omnibus: An Omen of 
Social Violence 


CULTURE IN THE SouTH. Edited by W. T. Couch. Uni- 
aay: of North Carolina Press. Chapel Hill. 1934. 
4,00. 


Culture in the South is a group of thirty-one essays by as many 
different writers. It is a cooperative attempt on the part of teach- 
ers, sociologists, economists, journalists, and editors at an analysis 
and description of the folkways and social institutions in those four- 
teen states ambiguously grouped together under the misleading title 
of the South.* Possibly in no other region of the United States 
is there such a variety of geography and climate or such diversity 
of regional needs and economies. The “South” comprises, roughly, 
thirty per cent of the nation’s area; it has thirty-one per cent of 
the nation’s population and fifty per cent of the nation’s farm popu- 
lation, all of which are broken up into sections isolated even now 
by mountain ranges, vast plains and numerous unbridged rivers, 
and by mutually antagonistic economies. It is an enormous and 
complex area bred largely to an agricultural society that is econom- 
ically stricken, and facing the prospect of a further industrial exploi- 
tation. 

The contributors to this present volume represent a wide variety 
of opinion and background and with a few exceptions they have 
been moved by a scientific approach to their subject matter, which 
is to say that they are not guilty of special pleading to the extent 
of suppressing one fact and of exploiting another. They are bent on 
charting whatever actualities exist in the South and have gone about 
their work with admirable thoroughness and unbiased minds. They 
are willing to let the facts speak for themselves, only fully present 
the facts. Certainly no one can now afford to make a generalization 
about that vast section of the country without examining this im- 
portant book. Its importance is by no means merely local. The sym- 
posium not only gives an exhaustive picture of life in this section 
but plainly shows the inherent difficulties of such a task: Culture 
in the South as an omnibus possesses no very explicit point of view, 
but its value, beyond the scholarly treatment of Southern folk-lore, 
handicrafts, speech and manners, lies very definitely in the social 

* Virginia, West Virginia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Florida, Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma. These states occupy an area of 887,272 square miles and sup- 
ported, in 1930, a population of 35,473,496. 
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trends which the essays, taken altogether, imply. The contributors 
themselves were, no doubt, aware of the two aspects of their task. 
Mr. W. T. Couch, who edited the book and who is responsible for 
the choice of subjects, makes this revelatory statement in his brief 
preface: 


“I have not avoided the discussion of certain traditional subjects 
in a traditional manner because the traditions are strong and important 
and seem to me to possess a measure of delight that is final and com- 
plete. In them one who is fortunate may rest comfortably and compla- 
cently, and drift about in quiet bayous shaded perchance with giant 
trees, hung with Spanish moss. But meantime the broad stream of south- 
ern life, muddy and turbulent and torrential at times and places, goes 
on its way. Our purpose here is to sound its depth, measure its strength, 
discover its complexity, and ultimately to find ways to remove the debris 
which now infests its waters.” 


The traditional subjects are duly treated in nine essays, from folk 
songs and handicrafts to southern humor and southern magazines. 
There is not much controversial material here. The two articles on 
folk songs, Negro and white, one wishes were a little less emascu- 
lated, less suitable for genteel reading. So much is omitted which is 
lustily folk and worth preserving. The chapter “Southern Speech” 
is an excellent examination of this subject and a succinct and fasci- 
nating piece of work. 

A second group of essays are partly traditional and are also, 
vaguely, tinged with social criticism. These are concerned with re- 
cording the passing manners and institutions which are called, in 
Josephine Pinckney’s article, bulwarks against change. These essays 
are full of interesting observations on corn whiskey, middle class 
and Bourbon, and on the various characteristics of the towns and 
cities. The authors, however, are aware of the undercurrents of 
contemporary life which almost turn their designated subject matter 
into the picturesque. “Machines of force and complexity”, says 
Miss Pinckney, “bear down upon the South today, while agriculture 
sickens; the social order changes, being servant to the economic.” 
And writing of the Bourbon, Mr. Cason makes this observation: 
“Wealth has changed hands to a considerable degree—except in a 
few specifically favored spots, the Bourbons have come to be factory 
owners as frequently as they have remained plantation landlords. 
Southern aristocracy today is as likely to be industrial as agrarian.” 
In this pleasant essay, “Towns and Cities”, Mr. Parks, while describ- 
ing the intrenched society of our cities, says: “Yet in the slow but 
inevitable course of time these sturdy exponents of aristocracy also 
seem doomed; the entire course of life is set against them. They 
continue to exert, in some instances, a powerful influence; they 
add color and distinctiveness to a social life that is rapidly aping 
New York in flat monotony—even to the smart society columns in 
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newspapers—but they are a remnant that soon will pass.” The au- 
thors of this group of essays show a backward glance toward what 
would seem happier days and, at the same time, find themselves 
unable to ignore the unrest of which that of the South is only a part. 

A third group is primarily informative, and deals with such sub- 
jects as education, religion, colleges and universities. Here again 
is the awareness of social change, but there is a different attitude 
toward it and one feels that here progress is defined in terms of 
bigger and better buildings or in larger numbers of students. Mr. 
Nixon, in his valuable article on Colleges and Universities strikes 
at the root of our national idiocy of wholesale “higher education” 
when he proposes a rigid discrimination among colleges and uni- 
versities. Unless a college avails itself of the obligation to apply 
selective processes within or above the structure of standardization, 
there is little reason for its existence. He would like to see enough 
institutions scrapped or reduced in the South to make room for 
a college or university to consist entirely of such students and 
faculty suitable for students of superior merit and creative ability, 
although there seems to be little conception of what sort of “edu- 
cation” these highly selected students should receive. The majority 
of educational problems which these essays discover are national as 
well as sectional, and much of the at times acute analysis of south- 
ern maladies is equally applicable to those of the east and west. 
It is in the fourth group of essays, however, that the special sig- 
nificance of the book lies. These essays, eighteen in number, are 
concerned directly with the contemporary social and economic prob- 
lems as they appear in the South. The meat of the book is here. 
They deal, roughly, with the history and delineation of social trends, 
with capitalistic industrialism, with labor and with agriculture. All 
show definitely in one way or another a very significant fact about 
the South,—that its social skeleton is still agricultural and that no 
further solutions or compromises can have much vitality unless they 
take this into consideration. Three of the most valuable and interest- 
ing essays of the symposium deal with the agricultural problem: 
“Southern Agriculture” (A. E. Parkins), “The Farmer and his 
Future” (Clarence Poe), and “Appalachian America” (J. Wesley 
Hatcher). “(Chambers of Commerce, manufacturers’ associations and 
civic organizations of our cities are increasing in importance in 
guiding public affairs”, says A. E. Parkins. “The farmer, however, 
continues to rule, indirectly at least, the destinies of our southern 
commonwealths.” The conflict of an agrarian economy that has been 
sold out to industrialism by southern leaders who were either un- 
aware of the social consequences or merely interested in their per- 
sonal gain is manifest in practically every chapter of the book. The 
machinery of industrialism has failed to assimilate the plantation, 
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money-crop system. The plight of labor in the new order is as pitiful 
as the plight of the bankrupt farmer. And the position of the Negro 
as industrial laborer, farmer or business man is even more dis- 
tressing because of the general doctrine and belief that “the term 
Negro falls in the class of those in themselves injurious to social 
or business relations.” The Negro, because of the discrimination 
against him, suffers more acutely but from the same source as the 
white man: the conception of southern economy in terms of cheap 
and servile labor, and the perennial economic slavery which will 
always result from tenantry (share-cropping) and the reliance on a 
cash-crop agriculture that mortgages the past, present, and future 
of every man, woman, and child who lives by it. 


II 


But to what does this able survey of the South point? It should, 
because of its very impartiality and scientific approach represent 
some point of view in regard to a social system. These contributors, 
as human beings, if not as professors, are after all concerned with 
the search for a formula to make life a rich and full experience for 
the maximum number of their countrymen. Take the road winding 
down from northern Virginia, across the Blue Ridge and Cumberland 
range, into Tennessee, down through Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, and what do you see and feel? You see abandoned mill towns, 
cut-over hillsides, run-down farms and listless villagers. You feel 
in spite of the beauty of the landscape and the gentleness, the friend- 
liness and the simplicity of human intercourse of the more fortunate, 
in spite of their enjoyment of life as being instead of doing, you 
feel a great sense of barrenness. 

What, then, one is inclined to ask after closing this symposium of 
seven hundred pages, is the social position behind such painstaking 
description? There is a deliberate confusion in the arrangement of 
subject matter. The editor would not be committed to any organiza- 
tion of his material, evidently because such an organization would, 
by mere arrangement, imply a social point of view. The ambiguity 
of the title and its lack of definition throughout the book also indi- 
cate a certain unwillingness to call a spade a spade. On the other 
hand, Mr. Couch does not mince words: “The truth,” he says, “as 
every one knows, is that anarchic individualism has dominated both 
industry and agriculture, and while the institutions of collective 
action—of government, of religion, of education, and of business— 
have grown enormously, their purposes have been warped and bent 
to anarchic ends until half the nation has been brought to ruin.” 
This is all very true, but Mr. Couch should feel obligated to offer 
some definite, remedial suggestions. Practically all of the authors of 
Culture in the South are under the influence of an economic inter- 
pretation of history, and they are, intellectually, the children of the 
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much defamed liberals of the first two decades of the twentieth 
century. 

If they hesitate to define their position further as political human 
beings, it is perhaps because, as a group, they are not altogether 
aware of it. They ably describe the South; they know that the old 
one-crop system carried the germ of its own destruction, and they 
point out as well the profound inadequacy, not to say paradox, of 
the present bastard industrialization; they lament to the point of 
tedium, the fact that the South has still to “recover” from Appomat- 
tox. But all their analysis and statistics somehow succeed in pro- 
ducing, from a realistic point of view, a vacuum. For all their 
awareness of the present economic and social destitution of our 
farmers and industrial workers, they seem never to look for better- 
ment anywhere except to that very source from which such destitu- 
tion comes. In spite of their critical attitude toward the results of 
capitalistic democracy, the industrial east, one feels, is still their 
model of a civilized society. They do not face the obvious fact that 
the south and the east, together with the rest of the country, is a 
living example of the decay of the dogma of democracy, and that 
the question set before the South by the “anarchy of industrialism” 
is the same that is set before the whole world. 

The following quotations give some indication of the spectre 
that troubles most of the contributors, and shows, as well, prescrip- 
tions which partly cancel each other out: 

“Nearly a fifth of all tenants in the South,” says Mr. Parkins. 
“own neither work animals nor implements; . . . farmers and city 
dwellers must go back, to a certain degree, to the self-sufficing basis 
so widely practiced before the maelstrom of modern transportation 
sucked them into the currents of world commerce.” 

“The new South”, says Mr. Broadus Mitchell, in an essay full of 
contradictions, “of free labor, nimble transportation, public educa- 
tion is bringing us fresh air which dispells the old vapors.” 

“The industrial organization of the South is . . . inherently eager 
to take advantage of such a situation (the depression) by lowering 
wage scales and lengthening hours out of all proportion to the dic- 
tates of their own markets”, says Mr. Murchison. 

The southern industrial worker is finally learning “that all sorts 
of workers have a common cause”, said Miss Herring. 

“Tt is time, then, for the South to cease repining at climate, stock, 
and Reconstruction and turn to a task greater than the Civil War— 
that of regional planning,” says Mr. Vance. 

Apparently, the reader must discover for himself the only posi- 
tion left tenable for the contributors to Culture in the South. One 
understands from the preface that the symposium was intended to 
give a more profound statement in regard to the South than Mr. 
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Couch felt had been made by the agrarians of I’ll Take My Stand,* 
a symposium which appeared in 1930 and advocated a return to an 
agrarian economy. But moved to present a factual picture Mr. Couch 
and his friends must end by assuming a social attitude, and more 
specifically, a political one. Undoubtedly, they felt that the agrarians 
were motivated by a narrowly exclusive economy, and possibly were 
using a political theory for the advancement of their own literary 
stature. The agrarians would, Mr. Couch might think, debase any re- 
juvenated agronomy by the distinctly literary flavor of their oratory; 
he might think that there was something smug and academic about 
their intense satisfaction at the prospect of all southern babies being 
raised on corn bread and pot-likkor. The agrarians would be ex- 
cluded from any realistic party, Mr. Couch might say, much as the 
sur-realistes are excluded from the Communist party—not that art 
and propaganda are never found together—but because no vigorous 
political party wants to be a literary vehicle. 

Whether or not they commit themselves to any statement, Mr. 
Couch’s associates must find themselves in opposition to the sec- 
tional Fascism of the agrarians. His associates have faced the decay 
of individualism with its inevitable capitalistic exploitation, and 
have re-oriented their cultural point of view with regard for what 
must ultimately become some form of collectivism. At the moment 
they espouse no party, and the less acute are tainted with devotion 
to pre-depression progress. However academic Mr. Couch may find 
the agrarians, they at least regard themselves as political beings with 
a political economy. Its implication, like that of the Nazis, is that 
there is no such thing as economic evolution, but rather a number of 
self-contained, self-sufficient economic entities which never evolve 
into larger units. The danger here lies in the tendency to become 
more and more reactionary and less and less concerned with any 
human values other than those of their own class. 

The men who contributed to Culture in the South must, to escape 
frustration, end by identifying themselves with a radicalism that 
concerns itself with political action. They must turn their liberal 
heritage into something more masculine than a lament at the wicked- 
ness of the world. The danger for them is that they may become 
mere uncritical trumpeters of a bigger and better capitalistic in- 
dustrialism. 

The dilemma for both is the same: They are torn, as Newton 
Arvin said in writing of one of Henry James’ characters, between the 
aspirations of a more just society and the yearning for traditional 
values made possible, so they suppose, by inequality and injustice. 

THomas Dasney Masry 


*TPll Take My Stand, reviewed by Thomas Mabry in Hounp & Horn, 
Volume IV, no. 3, page 436. 


The Dangers of Authorship 


Ex1Le’s Return. A Narrative oF Ipeas. By Malcolm 
Cowley. New York: W W Norton & Company, Inc. 
$3.00. 

AFTER STRANGE Gops. A PRIMER OF MopERN Heresy. 
By T S Eliot. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $1.25. 


MR COWLEY and Mr Eliot are looking—but neither together nor 
in the same direction—for a living standard of approach to litera- 
ture. Neither, in the books before us, is primarily a literary critic 
—as indeed their subtitles attest; neither attacks his problem from 
within the field of literature as an art that finds autonomy in its 
practice, and neither fortifies himself in any logic of aesthetics. 
Each, rather, regards literature as it interprets life rightly or 
wrongly, with reference to a general, complete view of life as dis- 
tinguished from the free, uncontrolled, merely literary view. Each 
deeply realises that literature does not ever in fact—at least in the 
degree that it is serious—escape into thin air without first influenc- 
ing the moral and spiritual life of its readers; and each therefore 
requires that literature assent, for its own salvation, or at least to 
secure its best possibilities, to a definite intellectual and spiritual 
discipline. Mr Eliot asserts the discipline of Christian orthodoxy 
and provides examples of the evils that result from ignoring it. 
Mr Cowley suggests a discipline that rises from an honest recogni- 
tion of the class-struggle and all its implications in economic and 
political life; and he provides us with a comparative history of 
recent literary futility as it resulted from a distorted emphasis upon 
the individual. It should be observed that neither Mr Eliot nor Mr 
Cowley is an absolutist; both allow for great art outside the fold, 
but not the greatest. 

Here they have each a cause to serve; each wishes to correct the 
living author from the dangers of the unguided pursuit of his pro- 
fession; they want to save him from confusion, from irrelevance, 
from dishonesty, and from the corruption of moral or social dia- 
bolism. Nobler, and rasher, intentions could not be conceived; their 
object is to solve the dilemma of those who lack convictions and 
faith but who feel increasingly the urgency of both. The rashness 
consists in what I take to be the tacit assumption of both men that 
any particular frame of faith, political, moral, or religious, can 
fit any large body of men at any one time, or even, what is more 
important, the abler minds among it. That is the risk the apologist 
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must always take and upon which he is eventually defeated; his 
success lies elsewhere, and in the interim, while men deceive them- 
selves that the dogma in question is flexible, plastic, hierarchic, and 
universal. 

Let us examine first the idea of Christian orthodoxy that Mr 
Eliot brings forward. Here there is no proffered gambit. Mr Eliot 
(I think because of the magic element which inheres in orthodoxy) 
assumes we are already initiate. He finds it necessary to presuppose 
that we know a good deal about Christianity and are able to dis- 
tinguish roughly what in our experience, in our prejudices and pre- 
pared attitudes, is Christian in origin or direction and what is not; 
and this regardless of the presence or absence of specific faith; when 
the plain fact is that most of us—and I include atheists, Jews, and 
the multitude of the indifferent—merely have something of Chris- 
tianity in our blood and no more know what it is than we do the) 
fear and the animal hope which are also there. Other generations 
may have differed, may have possessed a general, pervasive sense 
of Christianity in which every sentiment and every event of the 
mind found its orderly—or its disorderly—place; our own gener- 
ation I think has only analytic and separated notions, and therefore, 
since faith is whole or nothing, can only draw back cheated of un- 
derstanding at what I take to be the critical sentence of the book: 
—‘‘What I have been leading up to is the following assertion: 
that when morals cease to be a matter of tradition and orthodoxy— 
that is, of the habits of the community formulated, corrected, and 
elevated by the continuous thought and direction of the Church— 
and when each man is to elaborate his own, then personality be- 
comes a thing of alarming importance.” That the Church is catholic, 
not Roman Catholic but the Church of England and hence to a large 
part of the Christian world seems schismatic and heretical and to 
another part seems something worse, formalistic and idolatrous, and 
that in any case the same Church is known in America under the 
style of Protestant Episcopal—these considerations only contribute 
to the confusion with which the outsider must greet the word. We 
simply do not know what is meant by the Church in the crucial sense 
in which Mr Eliot refers to it. 

Two further sentences will specify the difficulty. “It should 
hardly be necessary to add that the ‘classical’ is just as unpre- 
dictable as the romantic, and that most of us would not recognise a 
classical writer if he appeared, so queer and horrifying he would 
seem even to those who clamour for him.” Mr. Eliot has previously 
suggested, with the peculiar emphasis of understatement character- 
istic of his method, that there is an analogue between the orthodox 
and the classical, the heretical and the romantic; and I wish here 
tentatively to substitute the theological terms for the literary in Mr 
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Eliot’s sentence. We would not know an orthodox writer if he ap- 
peared, nor, I think, could the writer know himself to be orthodox. 
The second sentence is Mr Eliot’s statement concerning the rift 
some critics have observed between his poetry and his essays. “I 
should say that in one’s prose reflexions one may be legitimately 
occupied with ideals, whereas in the writing of verse one can deal 
only with actuality.” The sentiment is admirable and as an anti- 
thesis it helps explain Mr Eliot’s verse, which indeed constantly 
requires explanation; but it seems, to an outsider, the opposite of 
the orthodox position. As orthodoxy it is at least startling and 
requires a development Mr. Eliot does not give it before it can be 
digested under the “continuous thought and direction of the Church.” 

Objections not altogether captious might proceed much further. 
We might inquire, for example, whether a writer might not be 
unable to accept the thirty-nine articles and the spiritual authority 
of the bishops, and yet exercise complete orthodoxy in morals. 
We might inquire whether, like Athanasius in Mr Eliot’s example, 
there might not be a single orthodox writer unheeded and all the 
rest heretical. And so on; Mr Eliot makes room for these inquiries. 
And not all the armour of his wit will defend him from this in- 
quiry: whether, when he says that “reasons of race and religion 
combine to make any large number of free-thinking Jews unde- 
sirable”, he means that he has no objections to any number of 
orthodox Jews, or whether he means that there is an optimum salt 
of agnosticism. But such objections only make Mr Eliot’s view- 
point more difficult to follow; they introduce that element of per- 
sonality which he finds so alarming. 

The major predicament in which Mr Eliot leaves us is this. With 
a seductive vigour of speech and a persuasive air of authority he 
sets up for our use in evaluating literature the criterion of an 
orthodox Christianity which the greater part of us have lost, sur- 
rendered, or denied—if indeed we ever had it. He then reminds us 
that all men are naturally impure, that most writers, even the most 
orthodox, are somewhat heretical, and that orthodoxy, which is a 
consensus of the living and the dead, unlike tradition exists whether 
there be any who know it or not. He further implies that in his own 
case orthodoxy appears in his verse only through the irony that its 
ideal form is absent. The predicament would hardly be worth for- 
mulating and we could safely leave Mr Eliot to his private adven- 
ture, were it not that this very ineluctable orthodoxy again and 
again brings its apologist to the point of keen judgment and pro- 
found feeling. It is something to be able to judge for oneself of the 
good and evil in life and its mirror art, and it is a great deal to be 
able to affirm that judgment persuasively over others; and if it is the 
“continuous thought and direction of the Church” that has given 
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Mr Eliot his access of critical strength we must respect the mystery 
to which we cannot assent. 

But it may be there is another explanation, which the outsider, in 
his own interest, cannot help suggesting. Perhaps it is not the ortho- 
doxy witmessed by the Church which imbues Mr Eliot’s critical 
blood, so that his Christianity, as such, only lends a colour of ter- 
minology to his thought without affecting its substance, as when he 
criticises the sentimental melodrama of Thomas Hardy under the 
head of diabolism. As Mr Eliot once observed in speaking of 
Wordsworth, “the difference between revolution and reaction may be 
by the breadth of a hair”; and the difference between the orthodoxy 
of Mr Eliot’s criticism and that of his Church may be even finer, 
and equally profound, by the mere split of a hair. He uses, or at 
least we may recognise in him when he avoids theology and handles 
the literature before him, an orthodoxy which flows merely on the 
application of the whole intelligence. His judgments of Yeats and 
Pound and Hopkins, Joyce and Mansfield and Lawrence, have a 
merit and a utility upon which the conviction of the Church only 
intrudes. The criteria he actually applies are not canonical; he 
measures his men rather by the degree of their honesty and the depth 
of their sensibility. 

Mr Eliot would deny this explanation and find its purview blind. 
“T doubt”, he observes during his discussion of diabolism, “whether 
what I am saying can convey very much to anyone for whom the 
doctrine of Original Sin is not a very real and tremendous thing.” 
Mr Eliot may be right and if so it represents a grave loss for him 
as well as for ourselves. In other words, by insisting on his terms 
and retreating upon his Church he limits our understanding of him 
and deforms his own approach. Mr Eliot may be right, too, of 
course, in another sense: he may be speaking inspired and literal 
truth. But we can neither act upon nor controvert matters where 
there is no fundamental agreement. Few men have a capacity for 
religion, fewer still can find it animate in the arms of the Church; 
and this though all equally be saved or damned; these few must 
walk alone, or suffer the terrible punishment of being followed by 
the empty, the vain, and the foolish. But why should we put aside 
a man who can distinguish the peculiarity of great poetry as “merely 
a peculiar honesty, which, in a world too frightened to be honest, is 
peculiarly terrifying;” who can remark that “morals for the saint 
are only a preliminary matter; for the poet a secondary matter;” 
and who can descibe thus the essential advantage for a poet: “it is 
to be able to see beneath both beauty and ugliness; to see the bore- 
dom, the horror, and the glory.” Certainly not because he and a few 
others nourish their intelligence upon a Church which stultifies so 
many. Only, as we admire him, we cannot follow him. 
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So it is in a very different way with Mr Cowley. He does not 
offer us a Church or insist upon terms which he is sure we do not 
understand; and he does not retreat at all. He writes robustly, 
freshly, and with a kind of vivid candour what might well have 
been a serious and carefully articulated private journal of the lit- 
erary life—including and indeed accenting the personal—of his 
time; which was also, measurably and recognisably, our time; a 
time which for both has ended. He has, I think, a double object, 
of which the more important aspect looms everywhere behind the 
other. On the surface, Mr Cowley deals with the personality and 
geography of his own generation of writers; beneath or behind 
or upon the horizon looms not only what happened but what had to 
happen to that generation as it aged or weakened; it had to return, 
to be converted, to a functional position in a society conceived organ- 
ically—or it had to die. The prospect, the necessity, and the fact of 
this conversion, as it came to be realised, or as, for some, it could 
not be realised and brought death for terminus, is everywhere under 
and at the heart of the book. It is with this aspect of the book that 
we are here concerned. 

Mr Cowley narrates the history of the young artist of our time; 
and the object of the narrative is to represent, to show—not to 
prove whether by logic or doctrine—the social choice which has 
become inevitable for the artist at all awake. It is not the specific 
choice that Mr Cowley recommends that is so important, but the 
specific necessity, in our predicament, of some choice. The reasons 
for the necessity are analogous to those which forced Mr Eliot back 
upon the Church: the reasons of felt want, or a felt ethical weak- 
ness, the nausea of centrifugal or perimetric motion. 

We need a burden of moral discipline and the forward stress 
of directed insight in order to be strong, and not only for ourselves 
as private individuals, but also as artists requiring to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities before us. Mr Eliot would liberate us in 
the ethical image of Christian Orthodoxy; Mr Cowley would liber- 
ate us a little nearer home by a right understanding of the society 
in economic and political process before us. It is the difference be- 
tween the ethical climate of the Criterion and that of the New Re- 
public. Mr Eliot’s ethics are revealed and have a stable beating 
heart capable of any burden of circumstance; Mr Cowley’s ethics 
are current and have a principle in view rather than an ideal behind. 
It is the difference between an ideal derived from a supernatural 
order—that is, from historical theological insight—and an ideal that 
flows from the process of the natural world, and has, as derivation, 
the surviving portion of inherited natural insight. These phrases of 
distinction are subject to correction and elaboration; but they wit- 
ness certainly a radical distinction between ideals of heavenly origin 
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and those which are of something in the natural world. The two 
may be at heart the same, since we cannot escape our limiting 
humanity, but the alternative emphases make all the difference in 
action. Mr Eliot unearths the sanctions of the Conservative; Mr 
Cowley envisages the necessities of whatever it may be that is the 
opposite of the Conservative—liberal, radical, communist, agnostic, 
or what-not. I should like to suggest the phrase: deliberately plastic 
intelligence, but that might give the impression that Mr Eliot has 
not a vital intelligence, which is false; so I leave the phrase as a 
merely provisional parallel, put in by an outsider, as a rhetorical 
plane of reference for both. 

There is this further, really subordinate, difference between the 
two men, which at first strikes us as predominant and weighting 
the balance for Mr Cowley. To achieve Mr Eliot’s point of view 
you have to work hard; or at least I have to work hard to remove 
my interests to a supernatural plane, and try as I may I cannot be 
sure, remembering Mr Eliot’s admonition on Original Sin, that I 
have at all usefully succeeded. I think I know what Mr Eliot means 
when he puts the artist’s prime business as moral conflict in terms 
of Christian Orthodoxy; but I may have imperilled my soul in 
thinking so. With Mr Cowley you do not need to work hard; you 
need to think what has happened to you since 1914; you need to 
read history. And if you read the history Mr Cowley gives you you 
will find it easy to share his point of view. You may even find it 
too easy and think it your duty as a good agnostic to draw back a 
little, on the proved rule that when history seems easy—as when it 
seems authoritative—it may turn out to have been glib. Authority 
and ease are the signs of mastery not truth. But if you look in Mr 
Cowley again you will find it is not the history that is easy but 
the conclusion it forces. 

His account of Eliot, Joyce, and Valéry, his description of Edmund 
Wilson’s Symbolist movement (to be distinguished from Arthur 
Symons’) and his objections thereto, his analysis of the post-war 
disintegration into either absolutism or the ineluctable or both— 
these are pertinent, provisional, and critical; and these, when you 
remember his plain honesty and his intelligence—these are qualifi- 
cations enough. When you couple his literary history with the 
economic and political history of the same period the ease of his con- 
clusion is just and acceptable. The artist suddenly found “that so- 
ciety was not a dull abstraction.” His explanation (which is his 
conclusion) is simple. “Once a writer had. recognised that society 
contained hostile classes, that the result of their conflict was uncer- 
tain and would affect his own fortunes, then he ceased to believe 
that political action was silly: he became ‘politicalised’. If he also 
decided that the class whose interests lay closest to his own was 
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the working class, that the home he was seeking lay with them, he 
became a radical. When the change took place, it was almost as 
simple as that.” 

The day of the individual was gone (it is always gone) ; the escape 
of the Protestant’s dream of escape had turned out an exile in which 
nothing flourished but negation and desperation. The writer, if he 
was to amount to anything like the scene before him in his work, if 
he was, furthermore, to preserve himself as an individual (it was 
only the authority and the isolation—that is, the myth—of the indi- 
vidual which needed destruction)—this writer found it necessary 
to take up his social and political responsibilities. His imagination 
had to assume a deliberate ethical bias, and acquire social material, 
in order to get any work done at all. 

Mr Cowley’s statement of the predicament of the American writer, 
if taken provisionally and for these years, seems to me correct. He 
must make a choice. And I agree that the implication of the wrong 
choice is death; but it need not be made under Mr Cowley’s eagle 
alone. It need not be made under any eagle at all. With Mr Cow- 
ley’s politics I am, I think, pretty much in accord, and with most 
of his specific views on literature; but with some of what I take 
to be the implications of his statement I cannot agree—I mean, I 
suppose, that I resent the implications I know others will find; 
all those whose political convictions, being kept brand-new, over- 
whelm and in fact replace the sturdy sensibility of which Mr Cow- 
ley is himself an exponent. 

In making a political choice, and in ordering your mind so as to 
make that choice of genuine consequence, it does not follow that if 
you are a writer your new politics will directly influence the sub- 
stance you write of. Nor, if you are a critic, does it follow that you 
have uncovered political exigency as a prime standard. The writer, 
the artist of any kind, is so far as he has any will in the matter an 
independent mirror of the processes of life which happen to absorb 
him; he creates by showing, by representing; and his only weapons 
for change are the irony of the intelligence that can be brought to 
bear on the contemptible and the stupid, and the second irony of a 
second point of view, implicit in his work, but alien to that of his 
subject-matter. (In this reference there is a remark of Mr Eliot’s 
about Shakespeare to the effect that a good mirror is worth any 
amount of transcendence.) It may so happen that an artist’s political 
convictions are fundamental to his work, when they will appear in 
it more likely with a tacit than a hortatory strength, as a radical 
qualification of the blood-stream; and it may happen not. The artist 
must always reserve the right to exhibit what he sees and feels of the 
human predicament, and the only thing we may require of him is 
that he does not exhibit what he neither sees nor feels but only 
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thinks, for political or other reasons, that he ought to. Here Mr 
Eliot’s remark about the ideal in criticism and the actual in verse, 
seem to apply. If the political passions of this day cannot secure, as 
the Christians with their Dante, their cathedrals, and their Madonnas 
once did, the propaganda of great art, it need reflect the ignominy 
neither of the artist nor of the politics; it is misfortune only, and I 
think we may escape it; but in either case we may yet have great art. 

Mr Cowley may think my argument of implication is thin air; 
and for himself he is right: he has made only the apologist’s mis- 
take in believing that it is possible that others will be as sound with 
his own ideas as he is himself. The recent criticism of literature 
in terms of the (Marxian) class-struggle as performed by Mr. Hicks, 
Mr Gregory and others, both in the absolutism of their rejections 
and the generosity of their enthusiasms, by example prove him 
wrong ;—as the literary criticism of the House of Bishops would tend 
to prove Mr Eliot deluded. 

As I began by saying, these essays are meant to save the author 
from the dangers of his profession; and though I follow Mr Cowley 
rather than Mr Eliot, I think both have done something much bet- 
ter. They have shown us dangers which, being met, will improve our 
stature as citizens—whether of God or State—and which, overcome, 
and forced into their own domain, will add to the stature of our 
independence as artists. 

R. P. BLACKMUR 


High Powered Chaos 


TECHNICS AND CivitizatTion. By Lewis Mumford. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. New York. $3.50. 


MR. LEWIS MUMFORD’S thoughtful book is a philosophical his- 
tory of the interplay between mankind and the apparatus it has 
created and by which it has been affected. “Men produced machines”, 
Mr. Mumford writes, “partly because they were seeking an issue from 
a baffling complexity and confusion, which characterized both action 
and thought: partly, too, because their desire for power, frustrated 
by the loud violence of other men, turned finally toward the neutral 
world of brute matter.” And on another page he adds: “In attempt- 
ing to seize power man tended to reduce himself to an abstraction, 
or, what comes to almost the same thing, to eliminate every part 
of himself except that which was bent on seizing power.” In the 
battle between man’s own will-to-power and the external world, Mr. 
Mumford points out, two methods of escape could be followed: 
“either the discipline of the self or the conquest of other men: the 
way of religion or the way of war.” “Failing redemption by grace, 
harmonization of desires, the Christian virtues, people sought, per- 
haps, to wipe out their sense of inferiority and overcome their frus- 
tration by seeking power.” “By renouncing a large part of his 
humanity, a man could achieve godhood: he dawned on this second 
chaos and created the machine in his own image: the image of 
power, but power ripped loose from his flesh and isolated from his 
humanity.” 

In his struggle for power man discovered a short-cut in robbery, 
a part of which is war, and in exploitation, the expression of which 
is capitalism. In order to save himself time, man invented the clock, 
and shortly thereafter came to the hasty conclusion that “time is 
money”. Next to the clock the most significant early invention was 
the cannon. Having learned from one the habits of order and having 
used the other for the enhancement of his power, man carried both 
over into the industrial field and produced the factory system of 
regimentation, which owed much to the army. The demand of Louis 
XIV’s army for uniforms created the first large-scale demand for 
standardized goods, Mr. Mumford points out, so that the army not 
only became an object lesson to the factory in regimentation but a 
great outlet for its products. The army destroys so soon after it 
places its order that it became the ideal consumer of manufactured 
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goods for private profit. Many men began to believe that if only 
they could destroy the garage, they could put two cars in it, if only 
they could smash the pot, there would be two chickens for it. “It 
was unfortunate for society at large’, Mr. Mumford comments, 
“that a power-organization like the army, rather than the more 
humane and cooperative craft guild, presided over the birth of the 
modern forms of the machine.” 

In the course of his will-to-power man also used the precepts 
of religion. Heaven, which was a deferred payment and reward, 
would come on earth, if men abstained from immediate pleasures, 
accumulated capital and took only the interest on it. Air and sun- 
light, which had no exchange value became negligible quantities, 
and Mr. Mumford remarks pointedly: “A clear sky in an industrial 
district was a sign of a strike or a lock-out or an industrial de- 
pression.” Then individual craftsmanship was largely eliminated by 
the need for specialization, and the men who engaged in production 
were disciplined by starvation and ignorance. Labor was also en- 
couraged to reproduce itself in haphazard fashion: one of the few 
pleasures left to the factory workers, thwarted as it was by the 
exigencies of his occupation, was that involved in the process of re- 
production. Nationalism became the ideal by which both laborers 
and capitalists were dominated: the idea of the nation took prece- 
dence over that of the class, and, as Mr. Mumford points out, the 
proletariat “worked out its sense of inferiority and defeat by identi- 
fication with the all-powerful State.” 

Machines were developed, manufactured products were made, and 
man regarded himself as creating progress. Somehow, however, there 
was no really widespread prosperity. Mr. Mumford gives the reason 
in this sentence: “Lacking a cooperative social intelligence and 
good-will, our most refined technics promises no more for society’s 
improvement than an electric bulb would promise to a monkey in 
the midst of a jungle.” Some men still believe that the answer lies 
in more machines, larger machines, or, as Professor Milliken re- 
cently put it naively: “The progress of civilization consists merely 
in the multiplication and refinement of human wants.” The pro- 
fessor, along with a great many contemporary and dead industrial- 
ists, forgot to mention the satisfaction of those wants. There are 
some hopeful signs, however. Many men have begun to realize that 
the control of power is more important than its multiplication. 

Destroying so much in their mad rush for power, men have ex- 
hibited many signs of guilty conscience, not only in the present, but 
almost in the beginning of machine development. “In the act of 
recklessly deflowering the environment at large,” Mr. Mumford 
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writes, “they sought to expiate their failures by adding a few sprigs 
or posies to the new engines they were creating: they embellished 
their steam engines with Doric columns or partly concealed them 
behind Gothic tracery: . . .” He also points out that they began to 
collect antiques. Recently, Mr. Mumford indicates, men have begun 
to discover the pure beauty of properly made functional apparatus 
in itself. 

Man has also begun to discover that he cannot bludgeon his way 
through the world without disastrous results, for he is too dependent 
on other men. Mr. Mumford points out that: “the joint stock of 
knowledge and technical skill transcends the boundaries of indi- 
vidual or national egos: and to forget that fact is not merely to 
enthrone superstition but to undermine the essential planetary basis 
of technology itself.” Class distinctions and class dominations, 
where they be aristocratic or proletarian are “technically and so- 
cially inefficient.” 

Mr. Mumford urges on us the establishment of what he calls 
“basic communism”, which is as far from the present political 
brands of communism as are the present vestiges of “paleotechnic” 
capitalism. He points out that: “For the better part of a thousand 
years, widows, orphans, and prudent sedentary people have been 
living at ease, buyimg food, drink, and shelter, without performing 
any work for the community. . . . The extension of this system to 
the community as a whole is what I mean by basic communism.” 
Even many of the widows, orphans and prudent sedentary people, 
he maintains, have not been getting enough of the products of tech- 
nics, to say nothing of the underprivileged proletariat. “But let me 
emphasize”, Mr. Mumford adds parenthetically and in italics, “that 
this communism is necessarily post-Marxian, for the facts and values 
upon which it is based are no longer the paleotechnic ones upon 
which Marx founded his policies and programs. Hence communism, 
as used here, does not imply the particular nineteenth century ideol- 
ogy, the messianic absolutism, and the narrowly militarist tactics to 
which the official communist parties usually cling, nor does it imply 
a slavish imitation of the political methods and social institutions 
of Soviet Russia, however admirable Soviet courage and discipline 
may be.” Under basic communism the standard goods and services 
required by every man for a decent life would be available to every 
man; beyond that, it would be up to his own spiritual development, 
unhindered by faulty educational systems and oppressive secret 
police. The alternative is the present obvious chaos, with man’s 
will-to-power still being exerted against his fellow in a deluded 
dream that thus he profits himself. 
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Using the symphony orchestra as a metaphor, Mr. Mumford 
points out the difficulties of the problem before mankind, “for we 
will have to re-write the music in the act of playing it, and change 
the leader and re-group the orchestra at the very moment that we 
are re-casting the most important passages. Impossibleé No: for 
however far modern science and technics have fallen short of their 
inherent possibilities, they have taught mankind at least one lesson: 
Nothing is impossible.” 

The thought, erudition and penetration which Mr. Mumford’s ex- 
cellent book exhibits make it the most significant contribution to its 


field since Thorstein Veblen died. 
M. R. WERNER 


Reading and Writing 


How To Reap. By Ezra Pound. Desmond Harmsworth. 
London. 1931. 2/—. 

How To Teac Reapine. By F. R. Leavis. The Minor- 
ity Press. Cambridge. 1932. 2/6. 

Praciarism. By W. A. Edwards. The Minority Press. 
Cambridge. 1933. 3/6. 


EACH of these pamphlets has to do with literary appreciation; Mr. 
Pound’s and Mr. Leavis‘ directly with methods of literary instruc- 
tion; less directly, Mr. Edwards’ with certain assumptions tending 
to interfere with a just conception of literary values. In view of their 
purposes, both Mr. Pound’s and Mr. Leavis’ booklets strike one as 
futile, and for reasons almost opposite in character. Mr. Edwards’ 
study, on the other hand, exists in its own right as an intelligent 
piece of scholarship, well documented and convincing in argument, 
which must contribute measurably to a rational attitude toward 
appreciation. 

Published now for some time and no doubt familiar to many 
readers, Mr. Pound’s book sets out to suggest a means of introducing 
students to literature through first-hand contact with works in which 
language is “efficiently used”. As a basis for selecting specimens 
for study, instructors are advised to use “discovery”; that is, to 
choose works in which appear certain newly developed or discov- 
ered instruments of verbal expression. “In each age one or two 
men of genius find something and express it”, says Mr. Pound. “It 
may be in only a line or in two lines, or in some quality of a 
cadence; and thereafter two dozen or two hundred, or two or more 
thousand followers repeat and dilute and modify.” By confining 
study to the works of innovators, the student may learn the “best 
of each kind of written thing”, equipping himself thereby with a 
means of judging the quality of any piece of writing set before him. 
For the use of instructors and students a list of writers is prescribed; 
a list composed of Greek, Latin and French poets but omitting, it 
may be noted, the names of all poets in English. Studied as Mr. 
Pound wishes it to be studied, the list is to be considered a cur- 
riculum for the ‘minimum basis for a sound and liberal education 
in letters”, emphasizing not “the books that have poured something 
into the general consciousness”, but those “that show how the pour- 
ing is done or display the implements, newly discovered, by which 
one can pour”. Describing such “implements”, Mr. Pound mentions 
Arnaut Daniel as having introduced “certain methods of rhyming”; 
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Guido Cavalcanti for “certain finenesses of perception”; Laforgue 
for the development of “Logopoeia”, or “the dance of the intellect 
among words”. The idea is given considerable miscellaneous de- 
velopment, but the development, unfortunately, is not of a nature or 
of an extent to define, in any exact or useful degree, what is meant 
by the discoveries and inventions themselves. There is little to com- 
pel one to grant that what such geniuses as Mr. Pound cites have 
expressed or discovered are, on the one hand, any but certain unique 
and inimitable modes of literary perception of which Mr. Pound 
is personally fond, or on the other, if one were to grant these modes 
a status as fairly fixed technical devices of some use to succeeding 
artists, that of necessity their inventors should be those who have 
employed them with a maximum of artistic success. In fact, there 
is nothing in the booklet to persuade the reader that Mr. Pound’s 
list, in any very precise way, represents anything except Mr. Pound’s 
own taste, (for example, Corbiére, who was not, apparently, either 
an “inventor” or a “master”, takes a place in a list excluding 
Shakespeare because he “at any rate restored French verse to the 
vigour of Villon”) and nothing to induce an opinion that his theo- 
ries have any significance except as an effort to endow this taste, this 
private and restricted reaction to literature, with a semblance of 
objective credibility. 

Gustave Flaubert sought composure for his literary conscience, 
a measure of justification for the herculean tasks he set himself, by 
dividing the world of literature into one of writers and of mere 
authors. Believing, as Henry James has quoted, “that it is only the 
writer who survives in the poet”, from this standard he achieved 
a rationalization of his main interest and a simple and effective 
solution of his personal problem as an artist. The distinction is not 
meaningless and certainly not without value; nor is Mr. Pound’s 
division of poets into inventors and “diluters”. Yet its meaning exists 
only so long as the distinction is maintained in an acute state of 
balance, in harmony with all manifestations of literary experience. 
The direction of Mr. Pound’s interest, as of Flaubert’s interest, is 
comprehensible in consideration of his role as artist, but it is not 
comprehensible, it subsides finally into specious and incontinent 
rationalization, where, in How to Read, Mr. Pound deems it wise 
to project and identify it with a conception of the prerequisites of a 
“sound and liberal education” in literature. The potter, observing 
the world’s indifference to his pottage, would have everyone engage 
in molding clay. Unless a prescription for the “minimum basis” of 
a literary education attempts at least to instill in the student an 
approximation of the full and composite structure of literary ex- 
perience, it must seem to make little difference whether one examine 
Laforgue for “Logopoeia”, or, as Mr. Pound remarks 4 propos of 
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some academic methods, one is taught merely to admire the “beau- 
ties of certain authors”. An appreciation of the difference between 
the literary qualities of “the dance of the intellect among words”, 
that which, in another place, Mr. Pound has termed the “laughter of 
the mind”, and the quality which, in a phrase of Robert Bridges, is 
simply “the reasonable educated grin”, needs a sense that one 
doubts a detection of “Logopoeia” in a few scattered masterpieces 
is effectively going to nourish. 

Mr. Leavis’ pamphlet, as a “reply” to How to Read, is a compe- 
tent arraignment of Mr. Pound’s pedagogic experiment. The book- 
let is divided into two sections, “Critical of Mr. Pound” and “Posi- 
tive Suggestions”. Betraying a “serious deflection of interest”, 
charges Mr. Leavis, Mr. Pound’s advice “if followed, would pro- 
duce not education but a more or less elegantly pedantic dilettantism, 
like that which has its monument in the ‘Cantos’ . . . Under “Posi- 
tive Suggestions”, Mr. Leavis outlines a method aimed “not at collect- 
ing a bag of tricks, but at realizing an order”. The method de- 
scribed, if a non-academic observer may pass judgment, seems 
practical enough, and contrasted with Mr. Pound’s, its principles 
imply at least an earnest desire to cope with the problem of appre- 
ciation in all of its complexity, yet of the two booklets Mr. Pound’s 
without question must enjoy an advantage. Mr. Leavis’ method leans 
heavily upon the criticism of T. S. Eliot and of I. A. Richards, yet 
the flavor of sensibility which informs and gives authority to the 
principles of these critics is conspicuously absent from Mr. Leavis’ 
digest. His method, when compared to Mr. Pound’s, exists in spite 
of all its external coherence somewhat independent of a definite and 
imaginable context of appreciation. Slightly overcome by an in- 
tense “practicality” of interest, Mr. Leavis exhibits the clumsy leger- 
demain of those who deem the cultivation of the taste of the world 
of prior importance to the cultivation of one’s own. Mr. Pound’s 
assumption that a sound literary education may be acquired by 
inoculating the student with the works of a few masters and a few 
excellent but minor craftsmen, strung together by the tenuous bond 
of technique, and isolated from any background, is paralleled by 
Mr. Leavis with what, in effect, is an assumption that a contribution 
can be made to the “cause of culture” by providing educators with 
a set of interesting precepts. A sample of the advice Mr. Leavis 
purveys may be had in the following: “But a serious concern for 
education in reading cannot stop at reading. Practical criticism of 
literature must be associated with training in awareness of the en- 
vironment—advertising, the cinema, the press, architecture and so 
on.” A footnote adds, “How this may be done is suggested in ‘Cul- 
ture and Environment: The Training of Critical Awareness’, by 
Denys Thompson and the present writer.” One is put to something of 
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a task to surmise the level at which such advice could appear as a 
revelation, and in respect to it the judgment is almost irresistible 
that a degree more of “awareness” might have somewhat tempered 
its rather headlong “practicality”. 

Leaving the above pamphlets, Mr. Edwards’ study of plagiarism 
draws one’s sympathy immediately. Its concern is to show that the 
impeachment of literary artists on a basis of “borrowing” is a prac- 
tice both idle and falsifying unless exacting attention is given by the 
critic to the manner in which the borrowed material has been 
adapted. In result, the essay is an interesting statement of the posi- 
tion of the artist in relation to traditional forms and subject-matter, 
a statement according him the ultmost freedom, requiring only, as 
in Stevens’ “an ancient aspect touching a new mind”, that the forms 
or conventions adopted be borne to a recognizable stage of artistic 
realization. This attitude reminds one of M. Valéry’s recent admis- 
sion in the Nouvelle Revue: “Je serais tenté (si je suivais mon senti- 
ment) d’engager les poétes a produire, a la mode des musiciens, une 
diversité de variantes ou de solutions du méme sujet. Rien ne me 
semblerait plus conforme a l’idée que j’aime a me faire d’un poéte 
et de la poésie.” 

In support of his argument, Mr. Edwards employs material un- 
usual both in range and in excellence, varying all the way from 
Greek drama to folk balladry, and from Burns to Hilaire Belloc. 
Its effect for the reader is that temperate progress toward conviction 
which a critical scalpel, wielded adeptly and upon a generous. mass 
of material, alone can give. 

The role assumed by extension, technical invention, originality, 
in Mr. Pound’s viewpoint, and in that of many contemporary read- 
ers of poetry, is somewhat out of proportion to its reasonable status. 
Thrust forward a little more vehemently, perhaps, the idea bears a 
resemblance, might almost be called half-brother, to the idea of 
the poet as prophet. If, as Mr. Eliot has remarked and as Mr. Pound 
insists in How to Read, poets may be classified into those who “de- 
velop technique, those who imitate technique, and those who invent 
technique”, the distinctions must seem illusory or irrelevant unless 
displayed coincident with an appreciation of the whole poetic value 
of the poet. “We proceed”, declares Mr. Pound, “by a study of dis- 
coveries’, implying tribute not only to specific inventions but to the 
principle of invention as well. Mr. Edwards’ viewpoint must seem 
the opposite: “Great art”, he says, “is something more than pas- 
sionate auto-biography and the extension of experience. In art we 
ask not so much for the extension of experience as for the compre- 
hension of it—and more often than not those artists who have best 
expressed a vision of life which is comprehensive and ordered seem 
neither spontaneous and prophetic nor particularly remarkable as 
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innovators.” Yet a viewpoint of this kind not so much opposes Mr. 
Pound’s, not so much ignores a demand for the “introduction of a 
new element into the intellectual universe”, as simply embraces and 
encompasses it. 

_ In connection with his analysis of various forms of plagiarism, 
it is particularly interesting to note the skill with which Mr. Ed- 
wards dissects Sir Sidney Lee and the latter’s rather unimaginative 
condemnation of Elizabethan borrowing. In one of the standard items 
of Victorian pedantry, his study of the sonneteers, Sir Sidney is 
able but partly to conceal the glee with which he discovers the 
French and Italian springs of Elizabethan guilty song. In a certain 
aspect of his bias, as a hunter of sources, Mr. Pound shows himself 
nearly as avid and indefatigible. For Sir Sidney, Spenser’s “Most 
glorious Lord of lyfe that on this day” loses something of its poetic 
value because it bears a peculiar resemblance to an. Easter Day 
sonnet of Desportes. For Mr. Pound, the author of Lycidas dwin- 
dles markedly because, as he has noted in another text, Milton was 
not at all the innovator he is generally accredited with being. “The 
‘great dramatists’ decline from Homer”, he asserts in the present 
booklet, “and depend immensely on him for their effects; their 
‘charge’, at its highest potential, depends so often, and so greatly 
on their being able to count on their audience’s knowledge of the 
Iliad. Even Aeschylus is rhetorical.” Thus the device of allusion, 
which he himself has used abundantly, edges toward disrepute. 
Here, one cannot help thinking, both Mr. Pound and the Victorian 
scholar place themselves in the unhappy position of the cook unable 
to enjoy the pudding for knowing too well its ingredients. In its 
grosser form, the attitude draws perilously close to that extreme 
boundary of pedantry which condones the extortion of literary value 
out of historical precedence. In another direction this hypernatural 
insistence upon more obvious and explicit forms of originality 
merely approaches irrelevance. “We apply a loose-leaf system to 
book-keeping so as to have the live items separated from the dead 
ones”, declares Mr. Pound, in proposing his plan of instruction. 
“In the study of physics we begin with simple mechanisms, wedge, 
lever, and fulcrum, pulley and inclined plane, all of them still as 
useful as when they were first invented. We are not asked to mem- 
orize a list of the parts of a side-wheeler engine.” A few paragraphs 
further on, he remarks: “To avoid confusion, one should state at 
once that such method has nothing to do with those allegedly scien- 
tific methods which approach literature as if it were something 
not literature. . .” The italics are Mr. Pound’s. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that anyone not submerged beneath the levers and fulcrums 
of the mechanics of literature would fail to discern the fundamental 
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contradiction implied in such an analogy and the remarks accom- 
panying it. 

“The genuine artist”, says Mr. Edwards, “we must see, I think, 
as the free intelligence which comprehends the nature of its prob- 
lem, and sees what technical methods will allow it to find the best 
solution. This free intelligence will modify existing conventions 
whenever they need modification, and whenever they seem well-fitted 
to the task in hand it will not scruple to use methods already tried 
by other artists.” Whether the individual writer actually borrows or 
invents his technical means is of an importance subordinate to the 
importance of the poetic result. 

CLAYTON STAFFORD 


Nothing But the Truth 


CoLLEcTED Poems. By William Carlos Williams. 
Preface by Wallace Stevens. Objectivist Press. New 
York. $2.00. 

JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN. By Charles Reznikoff. Ob- 
jectivist Press. New York. $1.00. 

DiscREET SERIES. By George Oppen. Preface by Ezra 
Pound. Objectivist Press. New York. $1.00. 
Testimony. By Charles Reznikoff. Preface by Kenneth 
Burke. Objectivist Press. New York. $1.00. 


FACTS are the preoccupation of this group of writers published by 
the Objectivist Press; in a time emotionally scant and intellectually 
limping facts are a safeguard. It is also true that the social-eco- 
nomic bias.of much of contemporary thinking puts a premium on 
facts as a basis for argument. But the Marxians demand the docu- 
ment with little understanding of the recording temperament. From 
the aesthetic point of view (as Aragon has indicated) it is the tem- 
perament of the individual writer, the element of the marvelous, 
that determines whether the result is poetry. Yet even the discovery 
of immediate fact is an achievement. It is this which makes even the 
work of George Oppen, the weakest of the three, preferable to that 
of Robert Hillyer, a pure parasite of past literature. 

Williams has the richest temperament. At the same time his lack of 
bias, his unspoiled human curiosity allows him to immerse himself 
so completely in life that there is more social truth in his work than 
in any of the self-styled proletarian artists of limited vision who 
steadily confuse journalism with honesty. 

The work of Williams is always more impressive when collected 
than in the single item. Perhaps this is because he has disregarded 
his failures when, to use Stevens’ terms, he has mistaken his accept- 
ance of the Antipoetic for a positive achievement. In such poems as 
The Red Wheelbarrow, which he himself ranks high, he fails as 
Brancusi often fails. Problems are not solved by cutting the Gordian 
knot. Yet the Collected Poems is a lyric event of the highest impor- 
tance; it gives us the whole man poetically, and we are brought to 
see that Williams is perhaps more genuinely experimental than any 
of his contemporaries (Cummings not excepted). 

Williams is not a simple poet. The bareness of his statement is 
deceptive. That is why he is not popular. It is his talent to be able 
to clothe a subtle sensitivity in a diction both hard and clear. Then, 
too, his resolute impatience with too easy rhythms leads to a dis- 
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tortion of cadence by staccato visual arrangement which, even if 
justified, is a barrier to the ordinary public. 

It must not be forgotten that Williams has been interested in the 
surrealists and post-impressionists. He alludes to them often. There 
is a poem in the collection, Struggle of Wings, which presents a kind 
of double approach to his object. Out of the symbolical fantasy of 
two pigeons supporting a naked child. . . 

“It is Poesy born of a man and two women. . .” 
(As in Stevens’ analysis, Williams and his two elements, sentiment 
and Antipoetry,) 


66 bd 
. 


. . . all there is is won. . 


and he discovers— 


Exit No. 4, the string from the windowshade 
has a noose at the bottom, a noose? or 
a ring—bound in white cord... 


In other words there is always present in Williams a sense of the 
miraculous in the ordinary. The pigeon fantasy is evidence of what 
in him has gone into the charging of his facts, of the high imagina- 
tive pressure behind his seemingly innocent statement. 

Above all, he must be credited with such rightness of expression 
as— 


Blows in 
the scalloped curtains to 
the sound of rain 


or, 
. . balsams stand uncertainly 


on whose green three maples 
are distinctly pressed 


Let us hope the Pulitzer Prize Committee of 1934 makes no mis- 
take. 

Charles Reznikoff, as a poet, is less successful in his struggle with 
sentimentality. He is not free of a certain lushness often present in 
the work of those who admire the Bible not wisely. His single meta- 
phors are a kind of dictionary of imagism; his simplicity is not 
achieved but rather a natural modesty and thus he is a better poet 
than George Oppen whose pretentiousness is not supported by any 
felicity of observation. Pound wishes to establish a difference be- 
tween Oppen and Williams. Williams is intent on capturing the object 
as a whole; Oppen is apparently trying to derive textures of objects. 
The comparison is unfavorable to Oppen. 
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We have, finally, Testimony, a group of prose passages arranged 
by Reznikoff from actual legal documents. There is a good tradi- 
tional basis for legal evidence as literature. The Icelandic Sagas are 
fundamentally nothing else. In the absence of irrelevant detail and 
all poetization or dressing up of the material, there is a certain re- 
semblance between Icelandic writing (judged by translations) and 
these tabloid sagas of the American law courts. 

The Sagas proper are raised to an ultimate dignity by the weight 
of tradition, by the high emotional importance of the codified folk- 
ways of the Icelandic people, and by the religious sanctions and 
taboos that are woven in and out of them. The bastard and hetero- 
geneous nature of American. traditions renders Mr. Reznikoff’s pieces 
necessarily fragmentary. Yet here and there one glimpses bits of 
important meaning—the southerner-negro situation, the enforced 
heroism of the merchant sailor, the social taboos and complacen- 
cies of the narrative Mistress—which suggest ways of viewing Amer- 
ican life. Certainly American history remains a thing to be created. 
The quantitative labors of scholars and the cheap, jingo-imagina- 
tion of the schoolbooks have done no more than obscure it. Testi- 
mony might valuably replace that hoary educational classic, steeped 
in red, white and blue bathos, The Man Without a Country. 

It is significant that these four little books with their uncompro- 
mising seriousness and high level of writing are issued as a co-opera- 
tive venture. There is, as yet, no large public and no commercial 
publisher to whom truth is of paramount importance. 


H. R. Hays 
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